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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1872. 
The Week. 


(PLE contest between the Grant and Greeley advocates has grown 

so warm that within the last fortnight they began to call in 
the aid of what the ecclesiastics used to call “the secular arm” 
against each other, or, in plain English, tried to hand each other 
over to the police. The Kilpatrick prosecution of the editor of the 
Times for libel was a move of this nature, but failed owing to the 
refusal of the Grand Jury to find a bill. This was followed up by 
the arrest of Mr. J. P. Lindsay, the secretary or other officer of the 
Greeley Committee, for fraud, at the suit of the heirs of the late 
Professor Morse, which caused wi!d rejoicing in the Grant camp, 
tempered, however, by threats ofan indictment for “‘conspiracy ” made 
by the Tribune against the editor and a reporter of the Times. 


“charges” and insinuations, and rumors of the existence of 
papers,” “letters,” and affidavits are rife on all sides. The pub- 
lic, we think, is rejoiced by every threat of suit or prosecution, and 
mourns when the parties come to terms, or for any other cause the 
proceedings terminate without a verdict, for it desires that the ma- 
gistrate shall not bear the sword in vain, and it knows that he can 
hardly thrust it into any group of “champions” in this city with- 
out doing substantial justice. 





The greatest triumph the cause of reform has yet won was 
achieved at Albany on Monday last in the conviction of Barnard, 
followed as it was by a sentence of removal from the bench and dis- 
qualification for office. The value of the full penalty cannot be over- 
rated. It not only drives Barnard completely, out of political 
life, for there is in New York political life even for such as he 
now is, but it gives a salutary shock to public opinion, the effect 
of which will be felt both on the bench and at the bar. We presume 
even Mr. George Ticknor Curtis will now acknowledge that there was 
something wrong about Barnard, in spite of that eminent man’s 
assertion to the contrary. Moreover, it finally clears the New York 
bench of the scoundrels. MeCunn is dead; Cardozo—probably the 
greatest knave of all—has unfortunately escaped justice, but he is 
effectually shelved ; and Barnard is disposed of in the most exem- 
plary and striking manner by a fair trial and prompt conviction. 





The triumph of justice and decency will not be complete, how- 
ever, unless those who have borne the brunt of the battle are now re- 
membered and honored. It ought not to be forgotten that General 
Barlow was the first to raise his voice in this city against the judicial 
iniquities in which Barnard was the chief actor, and that he was 
followed closely by Mr. Stickney, on whom the drudgery of this 
magnificent fight largely fell afterwards, and who never rested till, 
on Tuesday last, at Saratoga, he had fairly driven the culprit to 
bay, and close@ the case against him in a speech which destroyed 
the last traces of hope. On Mr. Van Cott fell the great responsi- 
bility of the conduct of the case before the Senate, and he pursued 
it with remorseless vigor. We would advise those, too, who doubted 
whether the Bar Association would be able to do anything for re- 
form inside ten years, to look at what it has done in the present 
contest. It took charge of the proceedings against the judges 
immediately after the election last fall, and in spite of every kind 
of obstacle, either drove them from the bench or got them im- 
peached. It is safe to say that it is now a power which no judge 
will forget or set at defiance, and that it will supply that restraining 
public opinion from which the courts have for a good many years 
been almost completely exempt. We trust its triumph will, as soon 
as the hot weather is over, be celebrated by some kind of festivity. 
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It is to be that among the twen 
on which the Court found Barnard guilty, are the charges with 


observed articles 


regard to the appointment of Fisk as reeeiver of the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad, the appointment of young Tweed 


as receiver of the Union Pacific Railroad, the appointment of W. J. 
A. Fuller as receiver of the Groesbeck stock, and the issue of the ce- 
lebrated “ writs of assistance,” which formed the principal points in 
the controversy between General Barlow and Mr. D. D. Field and 
Mr. Shearman in 187], and in which Mr. G. T. Curtis had the fatuity 
to mix himself up. On all these the court have found Barnard guilty 
of corrupt and illegal conduct, which leaves the counsel in rather an 
unenviable position. We may add, before passing from the subject, 
that, if the reporters have not been at their old-tricks, the account 
they give of the “sympathy” expended on Barnard was somewhat 
odd, and indeed a little repulsive. There is nothing in Barnard’s 


| character or antecedents to make his fall pathetic or impressive. 


| He made his appearance in city polities as a drunken Californian 
other proceedings are pending at this writing, but the air is full of | 


loafer and rowdy, and mounted the bench in that character, and 
has persistently maintained it. So do not let us have any weeping 


| over him, as if it was a Kent or a Story that had come to grief. The 





only emotion which is now proper is shame, deep and stinging 
shame, that such a person as he should have for thirteen years sat 
on the judicial bench of a great commercial city. 


General Barlow was accused by the World, in a 
the Tribune ought to have been ashamed to copy, but did co; 
having compromised or abandoned the suits Tweed and 
others, in virtue of an arrangement by which Tweed was to give 
money and support to the Grant cause ral Barlow being a 
Grant man. He now writes to say that the suits were postponed 
solely because Barnard and Cardozo were assigned to the term of 
the court in which they were to have been tried, and of course denies 
the arrangement with Tweed, by which that person was to give one 
million dollars to the Grant campaign fund. 
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The most important event of the week, if it has really happened 
—and we sce no reason for doubting it, except Democratic and 
Liberal-Republican reluctance to believe it—is the decision of the 
Straight Democracy to nominate Mr. Charles O’C tho 
Presidency, and Mr. O’Conor’s apparent dei to accept the 
nomination if tendered him. These Straight Democrats are in many 
places very sincerely irreconcilable, and will not suffer Greeley as 
their candidate nor submit to ** Liberal” dictation. Such are some 
of the Southern leaders, high-spirited men, hating subservieney and 
with a disdain of bartering; and such, too, are some of the Nor- 
thern Democratic doctrinaires and apostles, like Mr. Chauncey 
Burr, or Mr. Me Masters, who probably can demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction that every father of the church was and is and will bea 
Democrat, because to be anything else is to be impervious to Catho- 


mor for 


ision 


lie truth, ‘‘ a child of the revolution,” and exposed to danger of eter- 


nal darkness. Other Straight-outs, as they call themselves, or 
Stay-outs, as the Greeleyites call them, are in the movement be- 
cause they cannot take Grant and the Republicans, and they hate 
the surrender of the time-honored and unterrificd principles for the 


| sake of getting office for their office-holders, for most of whom these 


gentlemen have no respect. A Democrat who is such because he 
believes in the good old days of Benton and bullion, free-trade and 
sailors’ rights, looks with some disgust on the Hoffmans and Oakey 
Halls, and cares very little for assisting the: Scattered 
specimens of these-—the “ legal-minded” Democracy—are every- 
where to be found, while the the 
States of West Virginia, Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 


tucky, and Tennessee are probably still more 


n into places. 
Southern irreconcilabies in 


humerous. 


Numerous also is another class of Straight Democrats, and it bids 
fair to play an important part in the clection in case the Louisville 
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nt really comes to anything, asis by nomeans unlikely. Were- 
(hardly say, to the trading Democracy ofthis city and State, 
the “ Apollo Hall” leaders. 
ounty and Kings with a majority decidedly reduced from 
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Greeley and Brown would go | 


| carpet-baggers’ 
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the hope that, between November 5 and March 5, the “ thieving 
’ of the South will take to flight, as Bullock of 


Georgia has done. Why or on what compulsion they will take to 


| flight, or what he can do to them if elected, he does not explain. 


one of Hoffman’s and Tweed’s day were Apollo Hall, with all its | 


constituency, American and foreign, to have the support of a na- 
tional nomination and the prestige of Mr. O’Conor’s name—the name 
of a sachem in reformed Tammany. Mr. O’Conor would also, it is 
probable, secure the votes of many men either Republican in poli- 


tics or having hardly any politics at all, who can support neither | 
' a class of men to do the work of politics who in most cases 


Grant nor Greeley. This is a class quite large in this city, and it 
holds Mr. O’Conor in high and, as all the country knows, in tho- 
roughly deserved respect. 


, 


On the whole, “the great tidal wave” may be said, speaking Hi- 
bernieally, to hang fire a little this week, though the contest is very 
active in Maine, and active too in the West, where Mr. Trumbull 
and Mr. Morton are giving assiduous attention to their personal 
affairs, and with the help of the various candidates are getting the 
people out in large numbers at barbecues and mass-meetings. But 
there is a cessation of *‘ defections ” and “ accessions,” the truth being 
that the men who were in the intrigue from the first and the more in- 
cautious of the fence politicians have already announced their choice, 
while the cautious politicians, and that body ofthe rank and file which 
likes tobe on the winning side, are waiting for decisive election returns. 
Then, too, a depressing effect is exercised by a letter which Mr. 
Greeley is charged with having written, and in which he gave 
it as his opinion that he could carry New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, but that the rest of the 
work must be done in the West. These are all November States, 
however, and as things look now, the contest will be practically 
settled in October, when elections will be held in Pennsylvania, which 
Mr. Greeley, it is alleged, does not claim, Indiana, andOhio. Letthese 
States go for Grant, and prophecy-making as to Connecticut and 
New Hampshire will be more feasible than necessary. As for Maine, 
which votes next month, and to which public attention is now 
directed, there is much speech-making and canvassing, Mr. Greeley 
having himself been on the stump in the most doubtful of the Con- 
gressional districts, and the party orators and workers orating and 
working their best incessantly. Both sides profess confidence, the 
Greeleyites in reducing the Republican majority and in securing 
oire, perhaps two, and perhaps three Congressmen ; the regular Re- 
publicans in enlarging Governor Perham’s and Speaker Blaine’s ma- 
jorities. It is early yet to predict, but we judge that the Grant men 
willhave votes enough; not too many, deubtless, but enough probably. 
It was never easier to distrust the correspondents and their figures, 
nor perhaps easier for them to be deceived, for there is much more 
than the usual muddle. We think it rational to expect a pretty close 
contest and a Regular Republican victory. 

Mr. Greeley, after confining himself for some weeks to 
commonplaces, has made a set and carefully prepared speech, 
answering certain charges against him, and explaining his position 
on various points. The managers have kept him very close until 
now, holding him by the coat-tails or by the arms on nearly every 
occasion when the temptation to unbosom himself seemed strong. 
Ife denies in the broadest manner that he has promised any office 
to anybody, either before or after the Cincinnati Convention, in con- 
sideration of his support, or that anybody, North or South, has 
asked him for office, except a ‘‘ few of the small fry of politicians,” 
who have suggested that the promise of a few post-offices might 
help him; and he gives formal notice that he will not consider the 
claims of these applicants “till the more modest and reticent have 
been fully satisfied”; he declares, moreover, that he will not confine 
his appointments to Republicans, but that all who adhere to the 
Cincinnati platform will have a fair share. He denies also that 
any Southern man or woman has ever asked of him any pledge or 
promise with regard to the payment of the Confederate debt or the 
pensioning of rebel soldiers, or that he ever made any, and expresses 





The main object of the speech seems to be to reassure those who 
were afraid the “‘ new deal” would be narrow in its operation. 

The Tribune is very hard on Senator Wilson because he 
was once a sort of Know-Nothing and is now ashamed of 
it and seeks to conceal it. The fact is, that we set apart 


have, at least in the early part of their career, to make a pro- 
fession of it and live by it, as Senator Wilson had. Now they 
cannot live by it unless they can get elected to some office, 
and they cannot get elected to any office without being on 
the side of the majority. To find fault with a politician, then, for 
having been on the side of the majority, or what he thought was 
the side of the majority, is to find fault with him for following his 
calling. If it could be shown that Senator Wilson staid among 
the Know-Nothings after he had found they were losing ground, it 
would be a serious charge against him, as it would imply professional 
incompetency; but this the Tribune does not venture to assert. Mr. 
Wilson and all other politicians practise their profession under the 
rules prescribed by the public, and one of these rules makes a poli- 
tician who has no party at his back, or only asmall one, a ridiculous 
and helpless object—a failure, inshort. We ought to add, too, that 
any one who formed his opinion of Senator Wilson from reading the 
Tribune during the last twelve years, would consider him one of the 
wisest, purest, and ablest of men. It is, therefore, confusing to 
learn now from the same source that he is a schemer, a hypocrite, 
and a foolish body. * 


Mr. Frederick Douglass, with a singular want of political per- 
spicacity, persists in looking on the question whether General Grant 
slighted him in failing to invite him to dinner as a trifling one. He 
has written another letter to Mr. Langdon, maintaining with great 
perversity that he was not offended by the omission, and does not 
mean to be. Mr. Sumner, on the other hand, says that he (Douglass) 
was offended, and ought tohave been. Apart from the deep political 
significance of the matter, Mr. Sumner’s share in the controversy re- 
minds one of the old gentleman in the “ Book of Snobs,” who used 
to go to the club for the purpose of finding fault with the cook and 
the waiters, and used to examine the plates of the young men whom 
he saw dining, to see if they were properly served. Standing over 
an unfortunate whom he found quietly and happily eating a chop, 
he would call the servant and roar, ‘‘ What do you mean, sir, by 
giving a gentleman such a chop as that? Do you call that a chop, 


” 


sir? Take it away, sir, instantly ! 





The charge of drunkenness at New Haven against Mr. Gratz 
srown, which rests on the statement of the hotel clerk, who testifies 
in detail to frequent consumption of ardent spirits, followed by dis- 
orderly and indecent behavior in the office afterwards, has been 
met by Mr. Brown in a letter, in which he says that ‘the statement 
is very erroneous, and in so far as it implies that his habits are in- 
temperate, is unwarranted”; that while at the hotel hg was suffer- 
ing severely from the beginning of a disease which prostrated him 
on the following day in New York. “ It will scarcely be considered,” 
he then adds, “that the application of a stimulant for temporary 
relief would constitute a departure from that purpose to avoid social 
indulgence while in the discharge of public duties which has in- 
fluenced him for some time past;” and he goes on to intimate that 
he has been a total abstainer “ at various intervals ” for many years. 
We find it a little difficult to make out the meaning of all this, but 
we take it to be that, while the statement of the clerk was correct 
as to the main fact, it was erroneous as to some of the incidents, 
and that what liquor Mr. Brown took during the evening he took as 
defence against premonitory symptoms of cholera; that when en- 
gaged in the discharge of official dutics he takes nothing stronger 
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than water. We have no wish to press hard on him in this’ matter, | treat all men who do not work with their hands as little better than 
but it is a very serious matter, and after what happened on the 4th | sneaking rascals. 

of March, 1864, calls for plain speech. We feel obliged to say, 
therefore, that the frequency with which attacks of certain classes A curious and interesting contest between a politician and a 
of diseases are now put forward as an excuse for intoxication, has | ™@ of science has just been brought to a close in England, the 
deprived that plea of its value. A man who is liable to get drunk scientific man being, we are glad to say, triumphant. Dr. Hooker, 
every time he has a toothache or stomach-ache, or a touch of neural- | the famous botanist, is the Superintendent of the famous Kew Gar- 
gia, is therefore not fit for high and conspicuous public office, and dens, near London, with their Arboretum. Indeed the Gardens, 
ought not to be entrusted with it; and it would be a proper and | though the property of the Government, are to a great extent the 
eraceful thing for Mr. Brown to withdraw his infirmities from public creation of Dr. Hooker, and of his father, Sir William Hooker, who 
discussion by withdrawing his name from the Greeley ticket. | was his predecessor in the same position, and they both not only 
devoted their lives to them, but have spent considerable sumé of 
money out of their own pocket on them, and over the gardens Dr. 
Hooker till recently reigned supreme. On the accession of Mr. 
Ayrton, however, to the position of First Commissioner of Works 
under Gladstone, things changed. Mr. Ayrton is an active, rather 





The exact figures of the French Loan, which we gave last 
week, somewhat roughly, are as follows: The sum required 
was $700,000,000; the sum subscribed was &8,200,000,000, or 
not quite twelve times as much. Of this Paris took $2,635,- 
000,000; the Departments $835,000,000; foreign countries, princi- | sour-tempered, and overbearing ‘“ practical man,” who took it into 
pally England and Germany, $4,730,000,000. The result, apart his head that Dr. Hooker was nothing but a botanist, good enough 
from the revelation it makes of the prodigious wealth of the | to lecture to ladies’ schools, but not to manage a public work —feel- 
French middle and laboring classes, is looked upon generally | ing about him, in short, very much as Sweeny and Hilton felt about 
by European politicians as making the duration of ‘the Republic” Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins when the Ring came 
certain, as it is tantamount to a confirmation by the popular vote; into power in this city. So he began by lecturing him in very rude 
indeed, it is a stronger confirmation than any ordinary popular vote fashion, then snubbed him, and finally began to give orders directly 
could give, as in reality every subscriber not only expresses his sa- | t® subordinates over Dr. Hooker's head, and, in fact, virtually 
tisfaction but backs his opinion with money. Still the subscription removed him, all the while goading him with almost insulting lan- 
to the loan also means, and perhaps more than anything else, confi- | S4age. Hooker bore it as long as it was bearable, and then made 
dence in the endurance and solvency of the French nation, no mat- | Known his griefs to his brethren. Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, and 
ter what may be the form of government; and in talking of the | I the leading men of science at once came to his reseue, and 
“French Republic,” it is always well to bear in mind that there is | Wrote an indignant remonstrance to Mr. Gladstone. ‘The press took 
nothing republican about it, in our sense of the word, but the absence | UP his cause vehemently, and his friends in Parliament, headed by 
of a king. Lord Derby, fell foul of Mr. Ayrton, and the poor man was fairly 

Peau es aul alias ail Mice i os ; squelched in a few days, and a * Treasury Minute ” published com- 

Shes puede eRe ranee, the report of M. | plimenting Dr. Hooker, and restoring him to all his prerogatives 

Legoyt, the well-known statistician, on “the movement of po- | and emoluments. 
pulation” in that country, is again attracting attention. He Cs — 
says that all over Europe, but particularly in France, there The late revolution in Peru, which will probably prove a great 
has been during the last twenty-five years a steady decline | gain to the cause of good government, furnishes a striking illustra- 
in the proportions of births to marriages, and that this decline | tion of the thinness of the crust of civilization under which the 
bears a certain relation to the growth of wealth and the spread | South American Republics exist, and indeed makes their existence, 
of comfort. In France, however, the proportion of children born | troublous as it is, a matter of some surprise. The time had come 
out of wedlock has during the last ten years increased, while that | for the election of a new President, and Don Manuel Prado seemed 
of children bern in wedlock has diminished and is diminishing, and | likely to be the successful candidate, his leading competitor being 
this last fact was accounted for, at a meeting of the Academy of | the actual President, Balta. Whereupon General Gutterriez, the 
Moral and Political Sciences, by the growth of the practice among | Minister of War, after having in vain tried to induce the President 
girls in the country districts of qualifying themselves to act as wet- | to join him in a coup deétat, determined to make it himself, and 
nurses to the Parisian children, at the cost of their character. This | began by seizing the President, and dispersing the Congress at the 
brought out some curious details as to the “wet-nurse industry” | point of the bayonet, Bonaparte fashion. Hearing, shortly after, 
(industrie nourriciére). It appears that of 53,000 children, in round that bis brother had been killed by the mob in the street, he ordered 
numbers, born in Paris in a year, 20,000 are sent at once to nurses | Balta, the President, to be assassinated in the barracks in which he 
in the country. Of those which are kept at home, 24 per cent. die | was confined. By this time the people had recovered from their 
in their first year; of those sent to the country, 20 per cent. | stupefaction, a counter revolution was rapidly rising, and the «imy 
P ; began to desert Gutterriez, who attempted to escape in disguise, but 

he tenant riot in Germany, of which our correspondent gives | was recognized in a shop, and instantly killed and mutilated; and 
some account on another page, is exciting a good deal of attention | at the date of the last advices, his body, and that of his brother, 
and some uneasiness, as all troubles among the laboring classes now | were dangling, naked and gory, from the tower of the cathedral. 
do, inasmuch as all discontent is believed, and rightly believed, to | The affair has ended well for the cause of good government. Had 
he so much gain to the socialists, who are now working harder in | Louis Napoleon’s attempt in 1851 ended similarly, it would have 
Germany than they have ever worked in France, and are likely, if | saved France millions of treasure and torrents of blood. The 
they ever gain headway in Germany, to be far more dangerous than | strange part of the story is, however, not that Gutterriez should 
they ever have been in France. Moreover, emigration is reported | have tried to overturn the Government—for this was in strict 
to be assuming enormous proportions among the flower of the Ger- | accordance with Peruvian traditions—but that the people should 
man country population—even the faithful and stalwart Pome- | have met the attempt so promptly and sternly. His mistake was 
ranians, who furnish the pink and pride of the Prussian army, lead- probably the murder of Balta, which was the act of a savage, and 
ing the way. They are apparently unwilling to share any longer in | raises another curious question of South American politics, viz., How 
the military responsibilities of the rising empire, and those who emi- | is it that these South American politicians, most of whom have been 
grate come from the class on whom Karl Marx’s crazy theories | educated abroad, and have learnt the morals and manners of the 
Would make least impression. These, as developed in his latest | most advanced nations, and have an almost velvety softness of 
work, make all taking of interest on money and profit on capi- | exterior, lose so little of their native ferocity, and carry into civil 
tala “swindle,” six hours a natural and lawful day’s labor, and | contests so much of the fierce passions of the Pampas ? 
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THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF “ REFORM.” 





\ E still continue to receive letters from persons whose minds are 

troubled by the difficulty of choosing between Grant and 
Greeley. We have said all we can say to make our own position on 
this point clear. But one correspondent—a distinguished Pennsyl- 
vania soldier, who proved his patriotism by being crippled on the 
field of battle, and who says he cannot support Greeley, yet cannot 
see his way clear to supporting Grant—asks us a question which is 
somewhat novel, and which it is proper to answer at length. He 
wishes to know whether in our opinion, as in his, the election of 
Grant will not help to perpetuate the carpet-bag régime, with its 
attendant horrors and disorders, at the South. The answer is, that 
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| the influence of the Administration will be used for four years at least 


the election of Grant will not affect the South in any way, except by | 


preventing the accession to office of a considerable number of the 
class commonly known as “ unrepentant rebels.” 


Upon the legal | 


or political status of any ‘class (of ‘citizens at the South, it | 


no influence whatever. 
the carpet-baggers or any other class of adventurers. 
tion and prospects are now controlled exclusively by the State 
legislatures and the popular vote. The Scotts, Parkers, and their 
kind hold office at the South now, and steal the public money, not 
in virtue of the support they receive from Washington, but in virtue of 
the ignorance, supineness, and connivance of the Southern constitu- 
encies. Since Congress passed the Amnesty measure at the last 
session, that region has, for all practical purposes, passed into the 
hands of its own people. Should the debased governments which 
have grown up there under the Reconstruction acts hereafter hold 
their ground, it will be a sure sign that they are the natural product 
of the communities whose affairs they administer; General Grant 
will be 50 more responsible for them than for the condition of the 
government of this city. It is true that General Grant lent his sup- 
port to the Ku-klux legislation; we should ourselves have liked to 
see him succeeded by a man deeply enough imbued with the great 
principles of constitutional government to have opposed that legis- 
lation. ‘The person who is offered us, however, by the opposition as 
his successor did not oppose it; on the eontrary, he supported it 
more heartily than Grant; so that those who fear the effect on the 
South of the continuance of “ Grant’s rule” will do well to remem- 
ber that there are exactly the same reasons, though in a rather 
stronger form, for fearing the effects of Greeley’s rule. Greeley’s 
rule will differ from Grant’s, as we have said, solely in the fact that 
he will probably give a large number of offices to what is called “ the 
rebel element” in Southern society. 

It is true that the Cincinnati movement has done something for the 
South. There can be little doubt that the strong expression of opi- 
nion made at the Convention, both in the platform and in the 
speeches, did frighten Congress at the last hour into passing the 
Amnesty Act. We advocated in these columns and before the Con- 
vention met, the utterance by it of very decided opinions on the 
whole question of carpet-bag government—not so much in the expec-- 
tation that it would produce any immediate results at the South, as 
in the hope that the Convention would found anew political organi- 
zation which would bring the people back to their allegiance to the 
great principles of decentralization and local self-government, and 
revive in them that hearty sense of the necessity of intelligence and 
honesty to make any government prosperous or tolerable which 
the war had done so much to obseure. Had the Convention backed 
up such a protest by the nomination of a candidate devoted to these 
principles and conspicuous for his advocacy of them, we should un- 


can exert 


The President cannot remove | 
Their posi- | 





tloubtedly be compelled to say, in answer to such questions as our | 


correspondent addresses to us: “It is true that our candidate can 


Grant can. Ue must, if eleeted, obey the law; his election will 
found a party pledged to hostility to all the theories of government 
and morals which have brought the South to its present condition, 


and the elevation to the Presidential chair of a man so well known for 
his dislike of \, or B, or C, will be the best possible proof of 
the sincerity 


them as 


of the movement, and the best possible guarantee that | 


| political morals will not bear examination in leaded type. 
exert no more direct legal influence on the condition of the South than 


to discourage them and to strengthen and diffuse sounder views of 
public policy.” When, however, instead of this, the Convention no- 
minated the most notorious centralizer in the United States, the 
most blatant advocate of everything in the direction of centraliza- 
tion which has been proposed in American politics for thirty years, 
and made the attempt to palm Greeley off on the public as a good 
antidote for Grant, of course it threw over the relations of the Cin- 
cinnati movement to the Southern griefs the air of a rather 
impudent farce. We therefore say to all doubtful voters, if you are 
troubled more about the condition of the South than about other 
things, there is nothing to choose between the candidates as regards 
the general course of reform ; but if you wish to strengthen political 
purity and decency generally, and discountenance fraud and chicane 
as instruments of government in all parts of the country, you would 
do well to vote for Grant. 

One has no sooner said this, however, than he feels the necessity 
of several qualifications and reservations. We do not give up the 
expectation—indeed, one could not give it up without despairing 
of the country—of seeing the movement which was perverted at Cin- 
cinnati restored to its original direction, and result in the founda- 
tion of a real reform party, headed and represented by a genuine 
and honest reformer. It may be in four years, it may not be for 
eight. That it must come, and that when it comes it must be irre- 
sistible, nobody who sees anything of the doubt, despondency, which 
prevail among the best men in the community over the condition 
of our political morals, or who listens to the wails of the bet- 
ter class of Greeleyites at the contemplation of their own precious 
candidates, can fora moment doubt. Now it would, we think, weaken 
the demand for reform, and the feeling of its necessity, if people were 
allowed to suppose that either candidate in the present contest 
properly represents, or is identified with, the cause of reform. We 
suppose there are few intelligent men who do not watch their 
“organs” throwing mud at each other with sorrowful disgust ; but 
then, it is only those who read the newspapers with professional 
care who know the depth of the cant and humbug which their pro- 
fessions of political virtue and purity cover up. To illustrate this 
fully would need an article to itself, or indeed half a dozen articles, 
but we may cite a few before leaving a repulsive subject. The New 
York Times, the other day, produced with much appearance of hor- 
ror an “‘ exposure” of Senator Doolittle for having obtained a cot- 
ton trading permit for a Government clerk during the war, and 
having made the clerk agree, in a ridiculous letter written by Doolittle 
himself, to share the profits with him. On reading this, and learning 
that Doolittle was now a prominent Greeleyite, the simple-minded 
would naturally suppose that no such men were to be found on the 
Grant side. But the fact is that even a slight sketch of the doings 
of Mr. Harlan would make Doolittle’s performance seem innocent 
and pure. Mr. J. M. Ashley was “exposed ” a few years ago in the 
Times for conduct decidedly worse, while a member of Congress, 
and his guilt was affirmed by a committee of Congress; but this 
did not prevent General Grant appointing him Governor of Montana 
with the support of Mr. Sumner. It is true he has now gone over to 
Greeley, but only because the bounty of the Administration was ex- 
hausted. In like manner, although the illustrious Banks has cast in 
his lot with Mr. Greeley, does not General Grant receive the sup- 
port of the illustrious Butler, who has been “exposed” twice for 
Banks’s once, and who has none of that gilding on his vice which 
makes Banks at once a terror and a delight? Then, too, to whom is 
General Sickles faithful if not to his old chief, and surely Sickles’s 
Ile was 
appointed by Grant, and with the hearty approval of the stern and 
austere Greeley, to one of the most important positions in the gift of 
the Government. Moreover, General Schenck hascommitted in Lon- 
don an offence, which though not so comic as Mr. Doolittle’s, is cer- 
tainly darker, but General Grant has never reprimanded him for it, 
and the great “reformer” Mr. Greeley has stoutly defended him. 
For want of space, we say nothing of Mr. Casey, nor of Mr. G. 1. But- 
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ler, nor of many other well-known characters, for whose weaknesses 
and errors the Administration is in a greater or less degree respon- 
sible. So when laughing over Greeley as a reformer, let us remem- 
ber that in the other direction the prospectis also tolerably amusing, 
and that Doolittle is by no means the only sinner in the political 
world on whom the eye of the righteous can now fall. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE JAILS. 


HE recent conference held in London, of persons interested in 
| prisons and prison discipline, or ‘ penologists,” as they have 
begun to call themselves, was, singularly enough, originated in this 
country, where the management of prisons, after having at one 
time furnished Europe with a model, now lags behind all countries 
of Western Europe, at least in its management of criminals. The 
reason of this anomaly is that, while the number of persons among 
us who are sincerely interested in reforms of all kinds, and who 
labor for them unceasingly, increases every year, their influence on 
the various branches of our administrative system does not in- 
crease. Our prisons have, in other words, been handed over to poli- 
ticians, to Whom a jail is a place, not in which crime is punished or 
criminals reformed, but in which a certain number of offices can be 
found for “‘ energetic workers.” This is, of course, not true in the 
same degree of all States, but it is true in some degree of all of them, 
and there has probably been no worse or more deplorable result of 
the introduction of ‘ rotation in office.” So that the question of pri- 
son reform, which to every thinking man is one of the gravest ques- 
tions of the day, and grows graver as population grows denser, is in 
reality but a part of the great question of civil-service reform, and 
the first and best thing for our “ penologists” to do, when they 
come home, is to lend a hand in putting an end to the great abuse 
which makes even wardenships in jails one of the “ spoils” of poli- 
tical victory. 

But some good work in the direction of reform has been done in 
this State by our Prison Association within the last year. Dr. 
Harris, the Secretary, has at last succeeded in procuring the adoption 
by the Legislature of an amendment to the Constitution, substitut- 
ing for the present three elected Inspectors of Prisons, holding office 
for three years, a board of ten unpaid inspectors, appointed by the 
Governor, and holding office for ten. years, 
control of all the prisons of the State. Should this amendment be 
carried, when submitted two years hence, it will take our prisons 
“out of politics,” and put other persons than energetic Greeley or 
Grant ‘ workers ” into the wardenships, and put the whole prison 
system of the State into the hands of men really interested in the 
great problems of criminal justice. Moreover, Dr. Harris has also 
succeeded, or almost succeeded, in making arrangements with many 
of the great employers of labor throughout the State by which they 
agree to give work to a certain number of discharged conviets on 
their leaving the prison, and keep their secret, and thus, in all 
probability, restore a majority, at least, to the paths of honesty. 
There is no reason why this movement should not be indefinitely 
extended, if the public could be got to interest itself more warmly 
in the condition of the prisons, or, in other words, in the machinery 
by which we seek to protect life and property. It is the duty of the 
police and the district attorney to make sure that the criminals are 
caught and locked up, but criminals cannot be made into ‘honest 
men without the co-operation of the community at large. 


We must, however, at the same time protest against the ten- 


dency which showed itself at the London conference, as it shows itself 


on all such occasions, and which the humanitarian view of crime, viz., 
that it is a disease simply, not unnaturally fosters—the tendency to 
treat . reformation of the criminal as the great end of criminal jus- 
tice. With all due respect to penologists, this is not the great end of 
criminal justice. A criminal is seized and shut up, not for his own good, 
either primarily or secondarily, but for the good of society. We re- 
strain him of his liberty not that we may improve him, but that honest 


and having complete | 


men may live in peace and security. We have no right, or shadow 
of right, to lock anybody up because we disapprove of hi is charaeter, 
and think that if we get him completely into our power we may 
mend it, and the preaching of any doctrine which helps to spread 
any such notion as to the relations of society to the individual is, 


| to say the least, at this juncture very likely to do mischief. The 


only good reasons we can give a thief for carrying him off to jail are two 
in number—first, that we may prevent him from stealing fora greater 


| or less period, and, secondly, that we may so associate stealing in his 





| be doctored : 


mind and in that of spectators with disagreeable consequences 

they may dread to steal hereafter. In other words, in all our deal 
ings with thieves, the security of the honest and industrious ought 
to be our first and great concern. The anxiety 

moral condition and the disposition to treat him simply or chietly 
as a sick man to be doctored, and not as a e aoe to be deterred, 
which finds vent so frequently in humanitarian literature, thoug) 
it has its good side, is too often the 
habit of trying to “look at the world as 
to use their own phrase, or, in other 
themselves as in a certain divine into which se 
many of our Sentimentalist friends have of late vears fallen. Once 
you have worked yourself into the belief that in vour dealings 
a criminal you act, not as the representative of a community of 
hard-working human beings, trying to ee ect themselves against 
fraud and violence, but as the representative of the Creator of thi 
universe, showing mercy to fallen man, of | course the temptation to 
tinker the criminal’s heart and try moral experiments on him, and 
forget all about the person whose hard earnings he 
whose throat he cut, becomes irresistible. 

We should be sorry to have it supposed, however, that we ” 
not think punishment, or, in other words, deterring measures, ought 
to be accompanied in all eases by assiduous and energetie at- 
tempts to turn the criminal out of prison a better and wiser man 
than when he entered it. But this, as a century of experience has 
shown, can only be done by fortifving him against temptation. 
Under lock and key, however, he is exposed to none of the ordinary 
temptations of life, and therefore he cannot mend and does not 
mend. The Irish system, which tries him by actual con 
the world, and only lets him go when he has shown by contact with 
the world that he can successfully resist the commoner temptations 
to relapse, is now almost universally recognized to be the only one 
which produces the smallest valua! it cannot be tried 
here with our present civil service. It needs a trained, upright, 
experienced, and careful body of officials to work it, and these we 
have not got and eannot have until we make merit the strongest 
title to office and make tenure dependent on good behavior. In 
no field of our administration does the present system appear so 
badly as in our prisons, and in no department of its atlairs is the 
responsibility of the community so great; a people who would 
hand its criminals over to the care of *‘ scallawags ” and adventurers 
certainly must sing and pray in vain. Criminals are not patients to 
but they are often unfortunates to be rane they 
are the stragglers and shirkers and weaklings of the great : 
civilization, whom we cannot allow to maraud, but whom we have 
no right to sell into slavery. 
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A SUMMER IN EUROPE. 


IV.—WELLS AND SALISBURY 


‘HE pleasantest things in life, and perhaps the rarest, are its agreeable sur- 
Things are often worse than we expect to ne them, and when 


These reflections 


prises. 
they are better, we may mark the day with a white stone. 
are as pertinent to the fortunes of man as a tourist as to any other phase of 
his destiny, aud I recently had occasion to make them in the ancient city of 
Wells. I knew in a general way that it had a grand cathedral to show, but 
I was far from suspecting the precious picturesqueness of the little town. 
The immense predominance of the minster towers, as you see them from the 
approaching train, over the clustered houses at their feet, gives you indeed 
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an intimation of it, and suggests that the city is nothing if not ecclesiastical ; | me sat a row of the comeliest young men, clad in black gowns, and wearing 


but I can wish the traveller no better fortune than to stroll forth in the 
early evening with as large a reserve of ignorance as my own, and treat him- 
self to an hour of discoveries. I was lodged on the edge of Cathedral Green, 
and I had only to pass beneath one of the three crumbling Priory Gates 
which enclose it, and cross the vast grassy oval, to stand before a minster- 
front which ranks among the first three or four in England. Wells Cathedral 
is extremely fortunate in being approached by this wide green level, on 
which the spectator may loiter and stroll to and fro, and shift his standpoint 
to his heart’s content. 
of his privilege of unlimited fastidiousness might indeed pronounce it too 
isolated for perfect picturesqueness—too uncontrasted with the profane 
architecture of the human homes for which it pleads to the skies. But, in 
fact, Wells is not a city with a Cathedral for a central feature ; but a Cathe- 
dral with a little city gathered at its base, and forming hardly more than an 
extension of its spacious Close. You feel everywhere the presence of the 
beautiful church ; the place seems always to savor of a Sunday afternoon ; 
and you fancy that every house is tenanted by a canon, a prebendary, or a 
precentor. 

The great facade is remarkable not so much for its expanse as for its 
elaborate elegance. It consists of two great truncated towers, divided by a 
broad centre bearing beside its rich fretwork of statues three narrow lancet 
windows. The statues on this vast front are the great boast of the Cathedral. 
They number, with the lateral figures of the towers, no less than three hun- 
dred; it seems densely embroidered by the chisel. They are disposed in 
successive niches, along six main vertical shafts; the central windows are 
framed and divided by narrower shafts, and the wall above them rises into a 
pinnacled screen, traversed by two superb horizontal rows. Add to these a 
close-running cornice of images along the line corresponding with the sum- 
mit of the aisles, and the tiers which complete the decoration of the towers on 
either side, and you have an immense system of images, governed by a quaint 
theological order and most impressing in its completeness. Many of the 
little high-lodged effigies are mutilated, and not a few of the niches are 
empty, but the injury of time is not sufficient to diminish the noble serenity 
of the building. The injury of time is indeed being handsomely repaired, 
for the front is partly masked by a slender sceffolding. The props and plat- 
forms are of the most delicate structure, and look in fact as if they were 
meant to facilitate no more ponderous labor than a fitting-on of noses to dis- 
featured bishops, and a rearrangement of the mantle-folds of strait-laced 
queens, discomposed by the centuries. The main beauty of Wells Cathedral, 
to my mind, is not its more or less visible wealth of detail, but its singularly 
charming tone ofcolor. An even, sober, mouse-colored gray covers it from 
summit to base, deepening nowhere to the melancholy black of your truly 
romantic Gothic, but showing, as yet, none of the spotty brightness of ‘ re- 
storation.” It is a wonderful fact that the great towers, from their lofty 
outlook, see never a factory chimney—those cloud-compelling spires which 
so often break the charm of the softest English horizons; and the general 
atmosphere of Wells seemed to me, for some reason, peculiarly luminous and 
sweet. The Cathedral has never been discolored by the moral malaria of a 
city with an independent secular life. As you turn back from its portal and 
glance at the open lawn before it, edged by the mild gray Elizabethan 
Deanery and the dwellings hardly less stately which seem to reflect in their 
comfortable fronts the rich respectability of the church, and then up again at 
the beautiful clear-hued pile, you may fancy it less a temple for man’s needs 
than a monument of his pride—tess a fold for the flock than for the shepherds— 
a visible sign that beside the actual assortment of heavenly thrones, there is 
constantly on hand a choice lot of cushioned cathedral stalls. Within the 
Cathedral this impression is not diminished. The interior is vast and 
massive, but it lacks incident—the incident of monuments, sepulchres, and 
chapels—and it is too brilliantly lighted for picturesque, as distinguished 
from strictly architectural, interest. Under this latter head it has, I 


believe, great importance. For myself, I can think of it only as I 


saw it from my place in the choir during afternoon service of a 
hot Sunday. The Bishop sate facing me, enthroned in a stately 


Gothic aleove, and clad in his crimson band, his manches bouffantes, 
and his lavender gloves; the canons, in their degree, with the archdeacons, 
as I suppose, reclined comfortably in the carven stalls, and the scanty con- 
gregation fringed the broad aisle. But though scanty, the congregation was 
select; it was unexceptionably black-coated, bonneted, and gloved. It 
savored intensely, in short, of that inexorable gentility which the English 
put on with their Sunday bonnets and beaverz, and which fills me—as a 
purely sentimental tourist—with a sort of fund reactionary remembrance of 
those animated bundles of rags which one ‘sees kneeling in the churches of 
Italy. But even here, as a purely sentimental tourist, I found my account: 
one always does in some little corner in Bngland. Before me and beside 


The spectator who doesn’t hesitate to avail himself 
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| on their shoulders long hoods trimmed with white fur. Who and what they 
| were I know not, for I preferred not to learn, lest by chance they should not 
be as medizeval as they looked. 
My fancy found its account even better in the singular quaintness of the 
little precinct known as the Vicars’ Close. It directly adjoins the Cathedral] 


| Green, and you enter it beneath one of the solid old gate-houses which form 


| so striking an element in the ecclesiastical furniture of Wells. 


of a coup de thédtre. 


\ 





It consists of 
a narrow, oblong court, bordered on each side with thirteen small dwellings, 
and terminating in a ruinous little chapel. Here formerly dwelt a congrega- 
tion of Vicars, established in the thirteenth century to do curates’ work for 
the canons. The little houses are very much modernized; but they retain 
their tall chimneys, with carven tablets in the face, their antique compact- 
ness and neatness, and a certain little sanctified air, as of cells in a cloister. 
The place is deliciously picturesque, and approaching it as I did, in 
the first dimness of twilight, it looked to me, in its exaggerated per- 
spective, like one of those “ streets” represented on the stage, down whose 
impossible vista the heroes and confidants of romantic comedies come sway- 
gering arm-in-arm; and hold amorous converse with the heroines at second- 


story windows. But though the Vicars’ Close is a curious affair 
enough, the great boast of Wells is its Episcopal Palace. The Palace 


loses nothing from being seen for the first time in the kindly twilight, and 
from being approached with an unexpectant mind. To reach it (unless you 
go from within the Cathedral by the cloisters), you pass out of the Green by 
another ancient gateway into the market-place, and thence back again 
through its own peculiar portal. My own first glimpse of it had all the felicity 
I saw within the dark archway an enclosure bedim- 
med at once with the shadows of trees and heightened with the glitter of 
water. The picture was worthy of this agreeable promise. Its main feature 
is the little gray-walled island on which the Palace stands, rising in feudal 
fashion out of a broad, clear moat, flanked with round towers, and approached 
by a proper drawbridge. Along the outer side of the moat is a short walk 
beneath a row of picturesquely stunted elms; swans and ducks disport them- 
selves in the current and ripple the bright shadows of the overclambering 
plants from the episcopal gardens and masses of purple valerian lodged on 
the hoary battlements. On the evening of my visit, the haymakers were at 
work on a great sloping field in the rear of the Palace, and the sweet perfume 
of the tumbled grass in the dusky air seemed all that was wanting to fix the 
scene for ever in the memory. Beyond the moat, and within the gray walls, 
dwells my Lord Bishop, in the finest palace in England. The mansion dates 
from the thirteenth century; but, stately dwelling though it is, it occupies 
but a subordinate place in its own grounds. Their great ornament, pictu- 
resquely speaking, is the massive ruin of a banqueting-hall, erected by a free- 
living medizval bishop, and more or less demolished at the Reformation. 
With its still perfect towers and beautiful shapely windows, hung with those 
green tapestries so stoutly woven by the English climate, it is a relic worthy 
of being locked away behind an embattled wall. I have among my impres- 
sions of Wells, besides this picture of the moated Palace, half a dozen memor- 
ies of the pictorial sort, which I lack space to transcribe. The clearest im- 
pression, perhaps, is that of the beautiful church of St. Cuthbert, of the same 
date as the Cathedral, and in very much the same style of elegant, temperate 
Early English. It wears one of the high-soaring towers for which Somerset- 
shire is justly celebrated, as you may see from the window of the train as 
you roll past its almost top-heavy hamlets. The beautiful old church, sur- 
rounded with its green graveyard, and large enough to be impressive, with- 
out being too large (a great merit, to my sense) to be easily compassed by a 
deplorably unarchitectural eye, wore a native English expression, to which 
certain humble figures in tae foreground gave additional point. On the edge 
of the churchyard was a low-gabled house, before which four old men were 
gossiping in the eventide. Into the front of the house was inserted an 
antique alcove in stone, divided into three shallow little seats, two of which 
were occupied by extraordinary specimens of decrepitude. One of these 
ancient paupers had a huge protuberant forehead and sat with a pensive air, 
his head gathered painfully upon his twisted shoulders, and his legs resting 
across his crutch. The other was rubicund, blear-eyed, and frightfully be- 
smeared with snuff. Their voices were so feeble and senile that I could 
searecly understand them, and only just managed to make out the answer to 
my enquiry of who and what they were—“ We're Still’s Almehouse 
sir.” 

One of the liens, almost, of Wells (whence it is but five miles distant) is 
the ruin of the famous Abbey of Glastonbury, on which Heury VITL., in the 
language of our day, came down so heavily. The ancient splendor of the 
architecture survives, but in scattered and scanty fragments, among inu- 
fluences of a rather inharmonious sort. It was cattle-market in the little 
town as I passed up the main street, and a savor of hoofs and hide seemed 
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to accompany me through the simple labyrinth of the old arches and piers. 
These occupy a large back-yard close behind the street, to which you are 
most prosaically admitted by a young woman who keeps a wicket and sells 
tickets. The continuity of tradition is not altogether broken, however, for 
the little street of Glastonbury has rather an old-time aspect, and one of the 
houses at least must have seen the last of the Abbots ride abroad on his 
mule. The little inn is a capital bit of picturesqueness, and as I waited for 
the ‘bus under its low dark archway (in something of the mood, possibly, in 
which a train was once waited for at Coventry), and watched the barmaid 
flirting her way to and fro out of the heavy-browed kitchen and among the 
lounging young appraisers of colts and steers and barmaids, I might have 
imagined that the merry England of the Tudors was not utterly dead. A 
beautiful England this must have been as well, if it contained many such 
abbeys as Glastonbury. Such of the ruined columns and portals and win- 
dows as still remain are of admirable design and finish. The doorways 
are rich in marginal ornament—ornament within ornament, as it often is; 
for the dainty weeds and wild flowers overlace the antique tracery with their 
bright arabesques and deepen the gray of the stonework, as it brightens their 
bloom. The thousand flowers which grow among English ruins deserve a 
chapter to themselves. I owe them, as an observer, a heavy debt of satisfac- 
tion, but I am too little of a botanist to pay them in their own coin. It has 
often seemed to me in England that the purest enjoyment of architecture 
was to be had among the ruins of great buildings. In the perfect building 
one is rarely sure that the impression is simply architectural: it is more or 
less pictorial and sentimental; it depends partly upon association and 
partly upon various accessories and details which, however they may be 
wrought into harmony with the architectural idea, are not part of its essence 
of spirit. But in so far as beauty of structure is beauty of line and curve, 
balance and harmony of masses and dimensions, I have seldom relished it as 
deeply as on the grassy nave of some crumbling chureh, before lonely co- 
lumns and empty windows, where the wild flowers were a cornice and the 
cloudy sky a roof. The arts certainly have a common element. These 
hoary relics of Glastonbury reminded me in their broken eloquence of one of 
the other great ruins of the worid—the “Last Supper” of Leonardo. A 
beautiful shadow, in each case, is all that remains; but that shadow is the 
artist’s thought. 

Salisbury Cathedral, to which I made a pilgrimage on leaving Wells, is 
the very reverse of a ruin, and you take your pleasnre there on very different 
grounds from those I have just attempted to define. It is perhaps the best 
known cathedral in the world, thanks to its shapely spire; but the spire is 
so simply and obviously fair that when you have frankly made your bow to 
it you have anticipated «esthetic analysis. I had seen it before and admired 
it heartily, and perhaps I should have done as well to let my admiration 
rest. I confess that on repeated inspection it grew to seem to me the least 
bit banal, as the French say, and I began to consider whether it doesn’t be- 
long to the same range of art as the Apollo Belvidere or the Venus de’ Me- 
dici. lL ineline to think that if I had to live within sight of a cathedral and 
encounter it in my daily comings and goings, I should grow less weary 
of the rugged black front of Exeter than of the sweet perfection of Salis- 
bury. There are people who become easily satiated with blonde beau- 
ties, and Salisbury Cathedral belongs, if I may say so, to the order of blondes. 
The other lions of Salisbury, Stonehenge and Wilton House, I revisited with 
undiminished interest. Stonehenge is rather a hackneyed shrine of pilgrim- 


age. At the time of my former visit a picnic party was making libations of 


beer on the dreadful altar-sites. But the mighty mystery of the place has 
not yet been stared out of counteuance, and as on this occasion there were no 
picnickers, we were left to drink deep of the harmony of its solemn isolation 
and its unrecorded past. It stands as lonely in history as it does on the 
great plain, waose many-tinted green waves, as they roll away from it, seem 
to symbolize the ebb of the long centuries which have left it so portentously 
unexplained. You may put a hundred questions to these rough-hewn giants 
as they bend in grim contemplation of their fallen companions; but your 
curiosity falls dead in the vast sunny stillness that enshrouds them, and the 
strange movuument, with all its unspoken memories, becomes simply a heart- 
stirring picture in a land of pictures. It is indeed immensely picturesque. 
At a distance, you see it standing in a shallow dell of the plain, looking hard- 
ly larger than a group of ten-pins ou a bowling-green. I can fancy sitting 
all a summer’s day watching its shadows shorten and lengthen again, and 
drawing a delicious contvast between the world’s duration and the feeble 
span of individual experience. There is something in Stonehenge almost re- 
assuring, aud if you are disposed to feel that life is a rather superficial mat- 
ter, and that we soon get to the bottom of things, the immemorial gray pil- 
lars may serve to remind you of the enormous background of Time. Salis- 
bury is indeed rich in antiquities. Wilton House, a most comely old resi- 
dence of the Earl of Pembroke, preserves a noble collection of Greek and 


Roman marbles. 
the centre of the house, which is exhibited in the most liberal fashion. Out 


These are ranged round a charming cloister, occupying 


of the cloister opens a series of drawing-rooms hung with family portrait 
t . t 


chiefly by Van Dyck, all of superlative merit. Among them hangs sunre 
as the Van Dyck par excellence, the famous and magnificent group of the 
whole Pembroke family of James I.’s time. This splendid work has ever 





x 
pictorial merit--design, color, eiegance, foree, and tinuish, and I have be 
vainly wondering to this hour what it needs to be the finest piece of portra 
ture, as it surely is one of the most ambitious, in the world. What it lacks, 
characteristically, in a certain uncompromising solidity it recovers in the 
beautiful dignity of its position—unmoved from the stately house in which its 
authors sojourned and wrought, familiar to the descendants of its 
ginals. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, July 26, 1872 


(HE approaching end of the Parliamentary session is celebrated in Puglaud 
by a barbarous practice bequeathed to us from former ages. 1 hop 

their own sakes that none of your readers ever attended a banquet, as the 

hideous ceremony is called, in the city of London. If such should ever be 

| their hard fate, let them pray that it be ro! in the summer. Por in that 


| 


| colleagues, with the single exception of Mr. Ayrton. 


eminent and honorable city there linger still traditions derived from the last 
century. The vast eating and drinking of our forefathers is a puzzle to most 
modern readers. Where did the two-bottle heroes get the digestions which 
carried them iu triumph through the swinish gormandizing represented on 
Hogarth’s canvas? M. Taine, I believe, can explain that, and, indeed, ever 
thing else, by talking a little about the race and the climate. Someth 
however, might be added even to his explanations by a course of expe 

tal enquiry in the city. The rich old companies still enjoy large reyeuu 
into the distribution of which no human creature presumes to pry. They 
do not like, one supposes, to apply them to useful purposes, lest they should 
be appropriated by school boards, or guardians, or other diabolical inven 
tions of the present day. 
them; and human nature of the non-aldermanic variety shrinks from contem 
plating the scenes that are produced by a resolution to proportion a feast not to 
appetite or to esthetic considerations, but to a certain predetermined and 
monstrous scale of expenditure. The Lord Mayor's dinners are not, indeed, 
regulated in this fashion, but their style savors of their place of origin. They 
are of the heavy and florid order; there hangs about them a kind of turtle- 
soup atmosphere ; if wise, you should take with you a plan for picking 
your way judiciously through the labyrinth of dishes, for a direct assault 
will undoubtedly reduce you in very short space to utter prostration. When 


Accordingly, they are obliged to eat and drink 


after dinner you are giving thanks for your escape from suffocation and sub 

siding into that stolid peace of mind which is ominous of a coming headache, 
Her Majesty’s ministers are dragged forth to make sport for you, jaded with 
the cares and excitements of the session, overpowered with the heavy pom- 
posities and elaborate overiveding to which they have just been sacrificed. 
They rise and endeavor to say something which shall sound as if it had a 
meaning, and which shall really mean as little as possible. Of that art Mr. 
Gladstone is an acknowledged master; he can take as long in passing a given 
point as any known ,orator, and yet there is a fine moral unction about all 
that he says which sometimes leaves you with the impression that you are 
a wiser and a better man for having listened to hii. 

On Wednesday last he talked a column of goo1 platitudes about the 
Geneva arbitration and the great heart of England which was admirabls 
adapted for the occasion and brought down the cheers of the wearied 
Upon these topics, however, I have nothing particular to say. 
We are all glad that the Geneva arbitration is on its legs again, and 
I have every reason to believe that the heart of 
normal condition. A speech rather more to my immediate purpose was 
delivered by Hon. Mr. Bruce, a gentleman whom everybody likes and re- 
spects, and who is also more unanimously denounced than any one of his 
Mr. Ayrton indeed is 


guests. 


England is in its 


| denounced because he is always treading upon everybody’s toes with obvious 


} 


' ° . . 
over-pliable minister. 


| 


delight in the process; whereas Mr. Bruce is denounced because he has so 
great a dislike to treading on any one’s toes that he is inclined to be an 
On the present occasion, he had to speak on be- 
half of the House of Commons, and he did it with much spirit. Par 
liament, he said, has passed thousand acts during the 
reign of her present Majesty, although complaints are made of ita 
going too slowly. It attends to the largest and the smallest subjects; it 
concerns itself with the affairs whieh occupy two hemispheres, and with 
affairs which would be fitter for a vestry. It determines the fate of vast 
populations in India and investigates the conduct of a policeman who hap- 


some four 
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pens to break a man’s head at Bethnal Green; it passes laws for the protec- 
tion of the laboring population against themselves and their employers, and 


laws to provide agaiust the extermination of sparrows. This is a very ivade- 


cpl 1 of the truth, and it explains, amongst other things, why 


the immense mass leaves Pariiament 


in fact, to so many 


executed still 
It attends, j 
thivgs which are not its business that it has no time to spare for things 


ad : shat : 
of legislation which is 


opeu to the charge of being behind its work. 
which are its business. 

A ery is 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who has recently developed into a very tull-blown 
Radical indeed, has been expatiating upon this subject; he gave as an 
example a bill which has recently been brought in to force railway com- 
panies to provide foot-warmers for their passengers. It is, indeed, absurd 
that the progress of legislation—say on land-laws or education—should 


being now raised by the Radicals against over-legislation. 


be stopped, as it constantly is, by such preposterous discussions about the 
pettiest details. And it is evident that however much Radicals may cry out, 
they are indirectly doing much to increase the evil. There is a constantly 
increasing demand from constituents that the state should extend its sphere 
The assumption of telegraphs by the state has undoubtedly been 
a great success. ‘There is a cheap and uniform tariff all over the country ; 
the number of offices has been very largely increased ; and, on the whole, the 
service is performed much more regularly and efficiently. Now an agitation 
is being set on foot for the purchase of the Irish railways by the state. If 
that is carried out, there seems to be no reason why the same principle should 
not be applied in England. Indeed, the power which is beginning to be 
exercised by the great companies, now that they have found out the policy of 
combiuing instead of competing, gives a very plausible reason for entrusting 
it rather to public officials than to private persons, whose interest is far from 
identical with that of the public. The lowest class of voter is much more 
anxious that certain things should be done than that they should be done 
according to orthodox political theory; and it is very natural that he should 
use his vote to bring about the result he desires without bothering himself 
by theories as to centralization and local self-government. Without going 
into too general a discussion, there cau be no doubt that the current is set- 
ting in this direction, in spite of the occasional protests of men like Mr. Har- 
court and Mr. Fawcett. The appeals fur Government interference increase 
on all sides, and every such appeal throws more work on the already over- 
taxed strength of Parliament. We have just had our annual testimony to 
the fact in the process known as “the slaughter of the innocents.” Minis- 
ters, that is, have given notice of their intention to abandon a large number 
of the measures which they had been sanguine enough to introduce at the 
opening of the session. The same ceremony takes place to a greater or less 
extent every year; and besides the official slaughver, private members sud- 
denly acquire unusual power of obstruction at this period of the session. 
Poor Mr. Cardwell is suffering in consequence. His plan of army reform, 
involved, like all other 
expenditure at the outset. Besides 
millions paid for the abolition of pur- 

sums had to be provided for the new scheme of localizing 
We are, as you may remember, more or less imitating the Prus- 


of action, 


which was received with general applause, 


plans of reform, a considerable 


the eight which had to be 
chase, large 
the forces. 

sian system; and the country is to be divided into a number of military dis- 
tricts, within each of which the army, the militia, and the volunteers are to 
be brought into close relations, instead of being, as hitherto, disconnected and 
even competing forees. This change involves the building of barracks and 
a preliminary expense of some three millions. Of course, the expense is only 
preliminary ; that is always understood in all plans of reform, and, ultimately, 
we shall pay less for a more efficient army. Now, a few Radicals refuse to 
listen to the voice of the charmer. They maintain that we pay fifteen millions 
annually for an army too small to be of use on the Continent and too large 
for home purposes, and they insist upon retrenchment. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his great electioneering campaign before the last general election, was indeed 
weak enough to talk about retrenchment, and some people seem to have 
taken him seriously. Moreover, there is an impression abroad that his mili- 
tary centres will be rather nuisances than otherwise. Some of the towns in 
which it is proposed to place them declare that the presence of a large gar- 
rison has a demoralizing effect. Various officers and military chaplains have 
indeed asserted with much emphasis that the British army is the most moral 
part of the population, and that it exerts an elevating and purifying influ- 
ence upon every place where it resides. I fear that this is pitching the note 
a little too high. The British army is a very excellent body of men in some 
ways; but anybody who knows what a young Englishman—I need not per- 
haps confine myself to one nationality—is between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, or thereabouts, may guess pretty well what are the ordinary 
consequences of bringing together some hundreds of such lads, and giving 
them seyeral hours of idleness in the course of every day. I have never ob- 





served, in fact, that the British soldier, much as I respect him, generally 
exercises an elevating and purifying influence on the British maid-servant. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Cardwell’s proposal, though the svunduess of its prin- 
ciples is generally admitted from a military point of view, has given offence 
to a good many people, and he has unluckily been beguiled by his sense of 
security to allow it to be put off to the end of the session. The consequeuce 
is that its opponents can easily talk it to death, though they are in a smal] 
minority. They have allies in every private member who has some crotchet 
on his hands, for which he has not been able to obtain a hearing in the course 
of the session. Several hours, for example, were wasted last night in an 
utterly fruitless discussion on the propriety of capital punishment. No prac- 
tical conclusion could be anticipated from it, and the bill introduced for the 
abolition of the penalty was of course thrown out by a large majority. In- 
deed, just at present, owing to Mr. Bruce’s indiscreet remissions of senteuces 
and some other causes, hanging is rather popular in the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile, poor Mr. Cardwell’s bill is in grievous danger; and if it breaks 
down, the most effective measure of army reform hitherto proposed will be 
postponed for another year. 


THE TENANT RIOT. 
BeEx.Iin, July 30, 1872. 

| F the exaggerated stories with which couriers had filled the ears of Ameri- 

can travellers just arriving at Berlin have caught the wings of the tele- 
graph, one may expect to see in New York papers columns of enormous 
capitals, “‘ Great riot in Berlin ; troops called out; houses demolished ; rise 
of the commune; war of labor and capital; international revolution.” 
Such phrases have already begun to take shape, and they will of course grow 
by repetition. There has been a serious breach of the peace, which cost 
some damage to persons and property, and threatened to become a wild riot ; 
but it had no political motive and no clearly defined purpose. Yet, as an 
accidental kindling of mob fury, it shows what combustible materials are 
lying loose around us. 

In the region of Wallner’s theatre, in the northeastern part of the city, is 
a densely peopled quarter, occupied chiefly by workingmen and their fami- 
lies. Here the pressure of rent has caused much suffering, and the ¢read of 
further exactions from the landlords has raised the question of combined re- 
sistance. Two or three incidents following in close succession last week, 
brought the question of tenant vs. landlord to a peremptory erisis.. The first 
was a police order forbidding the erection of any more barracks outside the 
city. Many of the poor had become “ squatters.” They had betaken them- 
selves to vacant lots, and with rejected railway wagons and loose timber 
bad built rows of shanties, where men, women, and children were huddled 
together in indecent squalor. But the fire-laws and the health-laws (cholera 
impending) have been applied to stay such proceedings in the future, and 
the workman, if ousted by his landlord, sees nothing before him but the 
overcrowded poor-house. Of course there was the more need that landlords 
should walk warily. 

But just at this moment came the second incident. A poor tenant sought 
to reduce his rent by sub-letting one of his mean apartments. Now, by law 
and by contract, sub-letting requires the previous consent of the landlord; 
and this not having been asked, the landlord proceeded to evict the chief 
tenant, retaining, of course, the “advance” rent. The court being appealed 
to, decided for the landlord. The poor tenaut, finding himself upon the 
pavement, with his family and household goods, and no home in prospect, 
maddened at sight of the landlord complacently looking on, seized said 
landlord neck and heels, shut him up in a huge chest at hand, by his son’s 
help lifted the chest upon the cart, and would probably have emptied the 
load into the Spree had not the cries and struggles of the victim brought the 
police to his relief. This feat caused much exultation among the Leute (a; 
the common people call themselves), and I suspect that half Berlin chuckled 
over such an ingenious method of bringing a landlord to close quarters. 

Next day, another tenant in the same region was obliged to move, through 
inability to pay his rent. He had gathered his effects on the pavement, 
when a dispute arose between him and the wagoner as to the price of trans- 
portation, and the wagoner drove away. The neighbors knew nothing of 
the merits of the case; the sight of a family and furniture in the open 
street was to them proof positive of forcible ejection; the ery, “eviction, 
eviction,” ran through the streets; a crowd gathered and saluted the land- 
lord with volleys of abusive cries and with threats of revenge. This was on 
Thursday, and continued far into the night. On Friday the crowd increased, 
and made such demonstrations of violence that the police, and finally the 
armed guard, were summoned to disperse them. To the summons of the 
authorities the crowd responded with brickbats, bottles, sticks, dirt, and 
stones, There was one attempt to build a barricade. Lamps and windows 
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were broken, and a guardsman and a police-lieutenant were seriously injured. 
Two houses, from which stones were thrown, were seized by the guards and 
emptied of their inmates, many being wounded in the fray. Of course the 
Internationals aud other demagogues will seek to make political capital out 
of the affair; and it certainly threatens new complications between capital 
and labor. Workingmen will not consent to be turned homeless into the 
street, nor submit to see their fellows so treated. 
height on Saturday at midnight, and on Sunday the police had quiet posses- 
sion of the streets. 

A curious commentary upon this state of things was a great ball given 
on Sunday in the same neighberhood, as a jollification over the success of 
the recent strike for reduced hours and increased pay. And as an illustra- 
tion of what comes of this new concession to the “rights of labor,” I may 
mention that on Monday morning I had urgent need of a plumber to stop a 
leak which threatened mischief to my neighbors as well as myself. But the 
“boss” told me he could not command the services of his men till after noon 
on Monday. They quit work on Saturday at noon, have all day Sunday, 
will do nothing on Monday morning—but cannot pay their rent, and will 
pull down the house about the ears of the landlord if he attempts to enforce 
his contract. At the same time, drunkenness is fearfully upon the increase, 
the vilest schnapps taking the place of the comparatively harmiess lager. 
What can be done with or for the workingnan when he thus abuses and de- 


grades himself? AUSWANDERER. 











Correspondence. 


“KEEPING THE RASCALS ROTATING.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As an indication of how some of the rank and file of the Republican 
party may look at it, I desire, as one of them, to answer a point which has 
been raised several times in the Nation. 

I shall vote for Greeley without reference to the question of whether any 
reforins are probable under his Adininistration, if he should be elected. Con- 
ceding the worst which is said of him and his chief supporters, I should still 
vote for him on the principle—erroneous perhaps—that if we cannot have a 
good set of officers, the next best thing is to keep the rascals rotating as fast 
as possible, instead of confirming those in office in the opinion that they 
may do as they please, by the tacit approval of their bad acts indicated by 
re-election. A prominent part of Barnard’s defence is that the people 
re-elected him for a second term, after a full knowledge and discussion of 
the charges on which he is now being tried, and thereby set the seal of 
approval upon his administration. My vote will not be given towards hav- 
ing Cari Schurz confronted with a similar argument in the Senate next winter. 

The Nation is aware that some of the “ Reformers” elected to office in 
this city last fall were as corrupt as any of the Tammany Ring. Wasthat a 
good reason for voting for the rogues then in power? My judgment as a 
simple “average voter” was, that it was best to break up the ring even at the 
risk of electing other rogues in the effort. A sim‘lar consideration, if none 
others existed, would decide my course in the Presidential contest this 


fall. 


I cannot see what motive Greeley would have in acceding to the demands | 


of the “ horde of hungry applicants ” for office, unless they were honest and 
capable as well as “‘ hungry.” What would he have to gain by it? THe can- 
not possibly be a candidate for re-election, and will have no reason for pro- 
pitiating them. The Nation has hinted that he is pledging himself to them 
now. He says he is not. Unless the Nation ha; incontrovertible facts in 
its possession, it seems a little uncharitable to make such charges even in 
the most indirect manner. 

The Nation has several times charmingly admitted the possession of 
those little infirmities of temper and judgment from which none of us are 
eutirely free. Will it permit me to say that one of its readers, at least—but 
the mote may be in his own eye—thinks he sees a slight tempering of judg- 
ment with prejudice in its remarks on Greeley’s recommendation of Bailey t 
Men have turned out defaulters after enjoying the reputation of perfect 
honesty for half a lifetime. Might not the editor of the Nation have recom- 
mended a man who had borne a good character for years, and would it not 
be quite within the range of possibilities that he should become a defaulter ? 
And if he should, would the editor’s position as an advocate of civil-service 
reform be affected by it? Might not such a thing happen to any one? 
Would such a recommendation relieve the Government of its duty to exer- 
cise a careful supervision over its appointee? Is it not in the failure of that 
supervision, and not in the original appointment, that the fault of the Ad- 
ministration in this case lies? Is the Nation sure it has presented fairly 


| a good many fools as well as rascals. 
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Greeley’s connection with young Vanderbilt? Perhaps it has been misled as 
to the facts. 

Suppose Theodore Tilton does support Greeley, what does it prove 
A party large enough to carry this country must contain 
Do not beth parties contain their 


against Greeley ? 


| share? Can we judge accurately of. their comparative numbers in the two 


The mob reached its | 


| truth, the New York Times. 
| ever, to feel strongly drawn toward Greeley. 








parties? and if we can, does it aiford & just criterion of the quflifications of 
As to Tilton’s prominence in the Greeley party, 
And after all 
though we agree in an unspeakable contempt for some of his ideas, is he not 


the respective candidates ? 
if that is the point, I suppose he makes his own position. 


as reputable and desirable a member of a political party as Tom Murphy and 
the Custom-house thieves and prize-fighters ? I assure you I am not inelined* 
to dodge any facts which I can get bold of, whether agreeable or disagreo- 
able, and, in my anxiety to get at the facts, go even to that fountainhead of 
Ido not have to read far in that paper, how 
This is a practical contirma 
tion of the Nation’s views on the effect of that paper's course. 

These are merely the thoughts of a young “average voter,” of no value 
except as they may be significant of the ideas of the-class to which he 
belongs.—Very respectfully, your attentive READER, 
New York, Aug. 16, 1872. 


[The plan of contenting one’s self with “ keeping the raseals 
rotating as fast as possible,” in lieu of all positive reform, certain) 
would make the future of the nation seem very gloomy. 
Mr. Grecley’s relations to Bailey, the defaulting collector, all we 
say is that he is not in a position to abuse the President about 
Bailey. Mr. Greeley himself has been a prominent actor in and 
determined supporter of the system under which Bailey was ap- 
pointed, and under which Baileys in general are not properly looked 
after or duly punished. As regards Vanderbilt, if our correspond- 
ent knows of any facts throwing doubt on our story, we shall be glad 
to publish them; we know of none. If he means to say simply that 
Mr. Greeley’s antecedents make the story improbable, he can hardly 
know much about Mr. Greeley. Phe fact is there are two Greeleys 
—Urban Greeley and Rural Greeley. Rural Greeley is the person 
over whom the farmers in the West get enthusiastic. 
sophical abstraction, who writes the good editorials in the Tribune 
(the bad ones have been all written by worthless fellows no longer 
in the office), and who knows almost everything. Urban Greeley, 
on the other hand, is a man well kuown tothe citizens of New York, 
who are not enthusiastic about him, and who laugh when you speak 
of him. It is this one who is running for the Presidency. He is 
rather an odd body, with many virtues, but egregiously vain, ladi- 
crously incompetent in dealing with men, and generally followed by 


As regards 


He is a philo- 


a train of scheming ne’er-do-weels, who flatter him grossly, and 
get money and recommendations to office out of him without stint. 
Many things which appear wildly improbable of Rural Greeley, who 
discourses so wisely in the Tribune, are true as gospel of Urban 


Greeley, who figures on committees and * confers” with Mr. John 


| Cochrane.—Ep. NATION. ] 





A $5,000,000 SWINDLE.—THE NATIONAL AIR-LINE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Perhaps the most extraordinary appeal ever made to the financial 
world for a loan has just been made by a body of men calling themselves 
“The National Air-Line Railway Company” in New Jersey. 

It is extravrdinary, because the only sec:xrity offered to the public in re- 
turn for their money is a pretended charter from the Legislature of New 
Jersey which was never asked for and never granted, 

That such a call for money is made in Wall Street and on the ignorant 
everywhere is the more extraordinary, because it is made after the Governor 
of New Jersey, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
have unitedly declared that no such charter as this, under which $5,000,006 is 
sought, was ever granted, and that the pretended charter now exhibited is a 
fraud. 

It is hardly likely that any trust company of New York will connect 
itself as trustee with such an attempted operation, or endanger either its own 
standing or the moneys it holds in trust for private persons and for banks 
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and corporations near to or distant from New York, when the real character 
of this pretended charter is known. 

The more railroads New Jersey has, the better it will be for her; but 
people will think twice before they invest under a charter which was never 


granted. J ERSEY. 


Notes. 


} 
4 


a) DENHAM & CO. announce that they will publish shortly “ The Lives 
* of the Novelists,” by Sir Walter Scott, with notes. The volume will 
contain the lives of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Cumberland, Goldsmith, 
Dr. Johnson, Sterne, Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, Le Sage, Johnstone, Bage, and 
Mackenzie. 

—The late Admiral Dahlgren is reported to have left behind him a very 
large mass of memoirs and journals of his life from the time when he was fif- 
teen till his death. They are said to be very full and minute, and of histori- 
cal value. They will be published for the benefit of the family of the admiral, 
who died poor after long serving the country. 

—The “ untamable.” fly, as Shakspeare calls him, or the “ undaunted,” as 
he is called by Homer, and who is just now being execrated and poisoned 
by all housewives, is to be the subject of the essayists who next year 
compete for the Walker Prize offered by the Boston Society of Natural 
The full wording of the title is as follows: ‘“ On the Development 
and Transformations of the Common House-Fly.” 


Science. 


—The Evening Post makes the strange and injudicious enquiry, what the 
London Spectator means by the word “ pékin,” used in a recent issue. 
‘« Pékin,” we supposed nearly everybody knew, is the ordinary, old, widely- 
spread, well-settled slang term applied by French military men to civilians. 
Fifty years ago, or more, it furnished Talleyrand with the materials for one 
of his most stinging witticisms. Hearing it used by an army officer, and, 
like the Post, not knowing what it meant, he enquired. ‘ Oh,” said the 
officer, “‘ nous autres, nous appelons pékin, tout ce qui n’est pas militaire.” 
“Comme nous,” retorted Talleyrand, “‘ nous appelons militaire tout ce qui 
n’est pas civil.” 

—Mr. Thurlow Weed has been inftrviewed recently by a Western writer, 
who found him busy in the preparation of bis memoirs, which will be a mine 
of American political history. Among other things upon which he is re- 
ported to have talked was the late Dickens’s first visit to this country, and 
Boston will turn in her graye—if tbat is the proper way of speaking about 
the condition of that city—when she hears why it was that Dickens's visit 
was soston, Mr, Weed says, got hold of Dickens first, and 
so toadied him, and abased herself before him, that she perfectly dis- 
gusted the rest of the country, which was therefore disposed to take offence 
at him. The quarrel was at once ready, then, when the young author 
began his injudicious urging, in season and out of season, of an interna- 
tional copyright law. Thence coolness, satire in the “ American Notes,” 
aud exacerbation. We dare say there is no great amount of truth in this 
narration, but we advise other New York journals to reiterate it for the pur- 
pose of driving the Bostonians crazy. We would add, too, that one of the 
Prussian Band who played at the Jubilee wrote home to a friend that the 
great Boston Jubilee was, to tell the truth, nothing more nor less than a great 
American humbug. Itis a fact that the Boston press became seriously angry 
with the New York correspondents for jeering at that peculiar affair. 


not a success, 


—lour years ago Harper’s Magazine printed an article entitled “ Fish 
Culture,” which deseribed Mr, Seth Green’s system and gave an account of 
a pond or brook in New Jersey in which fish were artificially propagated. 
This account contained the following paragraph—or rather let us say that it 
iscurreutly said to have contained the following paragraph. The Chicago 
Tribune would no doubt have one opinion on that matter, and the Times of 
this city would beyond question violently uphold another. The subscribers 
to these journals, if either of them now has any left, might refer to Harper's 
for November, 1868: 

‘Some of the larger fishes are marked by striking peculiarities, and have 
received distinguished names. One is known as ‘ Bartimeus,’ from the fact 
that he is blind. A long, lean, lantern-jawed fellow is appropriately yelept 
‘Dou Quixote,’ while a huge three-pounder, who fought it on that line dur- 
ing the entire season, kiling and devouring over a dozen large fishes, is 
called ‘General Grant.’ There was formerly, in the large pond, a curious, 
parti-colored fish, with irregular spots and streaks of white and black, the 
colors varying almost weekly, who was known to some of the numerous 
Democrats in the vicinity as ‘ Horace Greeley’ ; but he is now no more, hay- 
ing been unfortunately Ailled and eaten by * General Grant,’ ” 


‘ie attention of all legislators in all our States may well be given to 
the experience of Maryland in regard to divorce legislation. Settled by 
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Roman Catholics and always conservative in all respects, Maryland for the 
greater part of her history gave a practical prohibition to divorce, but not 
long since she relaxed the rigidity of her laws and allowed it after three 
years’ desertion. This had the effect of making applications for separation 
very numerous, and it has been found necessary to empower the judges to 
forbid the parties guilty of desertion from marrying again. This has almost 
stopped the bringing of suits, we are told, fer in Maryland as elsewhere what 
a divorce suit means in very many cases is that one of two people who 
should be held to decency and self-restraint as severely and strictly as pos- 
sible, wants to escape from obligation to his present partner with a view of 
taking up another. And what it means in a great many other cases, 
which call out an undue amount of sympathy from legislators, is that two 
people have carelessly or recklessly involved themselves in a partnership 
which has its irksomeness in one way or auother, and which they wish to 
throw off, but which, in the interest of children and in the interest of the 
marriage tie, they should be compelled to put up with. Instead of leaving 
such people, having made their bed, to lie in it, it is usual for our easy-going 
legislatures and courts to let them make another, or indeed as many more 
as they see fit. The most rigid theory of marriage as an utterly indissoluble 
compact, a sacrament, could, not be more pernicious in its influence upon 
morality than our Indiana theories have proved, and this, we think, is daily 
getting to be more manifest. Maryland seems to have hit upon a reasonably 
happy medium between the Romish view and the Spiritualists’. 


—It would have been unreasonable to expect that our American public 
should not have had an imposition practised upon it as regards the real 
working of the postal telegraph system in the various countries where it has 
been tried; the telegraph is too valuable a property to be given up without 
a prolonged struggle on the part of the corporations who now monopolize 
the lines, and if the struggle involves a little economizing of the truth, why, 
we must recollect that there is a good deal of human nature in man. 
matter of fact, however, the system has by no means undergone the disas- 
trous breakdown which has been asserted of it. In England, for instance—of 
which India is clearly not a part, though the “abridged ” report would have 
us think so—the telegraph in Government hands has not been worked xt a 
loss, but has during the last fiscal year afforded a revenue of more than a 
million and a half of dollars, while about five million is set down as the ex- 
pected revenue for the year ending next June. And this though the ex- 
penses have been abnormally large, by reason of abnormal work of ¢on- 
struction, and though the messages now pay very much less than when tho 
companies were competing with each other. There is probably some truth 
in the complaint that Government can tamper with the political news ; but to 
say nothing of the means of evading interference, public opinion would specdi! 
put an end to such a practice. What is true of England as regards the beuetits 
necessarily accruing, is true of nearly all other European countries where 
the system has been tried, and there is little doubt that we shall live to sce 
it true of the United States also ; only in this, as in other matters, we shall find 
that Senator Carpenter’s views in regard to civil-service reform, or Mr. Greec- 
ley’s, are not so valuable as other views. We see by the last number of 
Nature that a Journal of the Society of the Telegraph Engincers has been es‘ ab- 
lished, and that the society already numbers 280 members, among whom are 
some of the most eminent scientific men of the time. The same paper tells us 
of an interesting soirée held at the Albert Hall under the auspices of this Society 
and the Postal Telegraph Department. A model of every kind of telegraphic 
instrument which has been in general use from the beginning of commercial! 
telegraphy was exhibited, and each instrument was put in practical use, one 
feature of the entertainment being the “calling” of Kurrachee Station 
in India, which replied, and stated that “lecusts were swarming in 
Scinde,” the message being received with much interest and pleasure. 
Evidently the social and commercial use of the great invention is indeed 
in its infancy, and the statesman who declared that he was a slave 
to telegrams, which everywhere pursued him, and that he prayed for 
the return of the mounted post, may as well retire from public life. 


Asa 
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—‘‘ Hereditary feud with trees ” has been charged upon the Yankee, and no 
doubt arboricide has been one of his many national sins, but already he be- 
gins to repent and amend. In the East he long since began to see *‘ whether 
the town would set out shade trees or do anything in relation to the same,” 
and if the commissioners of roads too often chose the inevitable elim, that 
over-graceful idler in the New England landscape, or the bourgeois maple, 
and if they sometimes even down to this day whitewash the trunks of the 
horse-chestnuts, they at all events have been ‘“‘in better business,” as the 
deacons would say, than their fathers were when of every green thing they 
remorselessly made cordwood. In the central States, too, and the North- 
west, where the land was peeled with reckless waste, better counsels have 
for some time prevailed, though that necessary officer, a Commissioner of 
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Woods and Forests, has, we believe, nowhere come into existence. Perhaps 
our German fellow-citizens, recollecting his usefulness at home, may teach 
us the wisdom of calling him into existence. In California, as we see by an 
interesting paper read before the Academy of Sciences of that State, a vigor- 
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ous effort has been made to increase the forest area, and if all be true as 


stated in the paper before us, the forest tus created will have extraordinary 
value. It appears that Australian forest trees propagated from the seed 
thrive remarkably in California—almost as well, or quite as well, as the 
native trees, so that it is not beyond the probabilities that the gigantic Sequoi- 
as native to the soil may in process of ages find themselves rivalled by the 
invading Eucalyptus amygdalina, which towers to the height of four hundred 
feet. And the ages need not be so very many either, for the growth of these 
trees is said to be fabulously rapid. Mr. R. E. C. Stearns, the writer of the 
article, says that he himself set out a’ small tree of the Eucalyptus globula 
species—the Blue Gum of Tasmania and Victoria—which, at the time of 
planting, was six and a half feet hig) and half an inch in diameter, and that 
in eleven months and three days afterwards its diameter was one inch and 
three-quarters, its height was “a trifle over fifteen feet,’ and its lateral 
growth was equally remarkable. ‘It was not a very good time for Blue 
Gums either,” for very little rain fell after this tree was planted, “ and fur- 
thermore, the locality was upon nearly the highest land in Petaluma.” Very 
strong, too, is this swiftly-growing wood. “ It is considered to be generally 
superior to American rock elm ;” and *‘a test of strength has been made 
between some Blue Gum, English oak, and Indian teak, and the Blue Gum 
carried 14 pounds more weight than the oak, and 17 pounds 4 ounces more 
than teak, upon the square inch.” Lesides these good qualities—height so 
great that a whole keelson can be cut from a single tree, capacity to 
take a fine polish, great strength, easiness of “ working,” rapid growth, 
density of shade—the Eucalyptus glubula has one or twe more: its 
leaves are medicinal; in tincture they are as sure a cure for intermittent 
fever as quinine itself. ‘‘ Dr. Lorimer gave it to fifty-three patients, of 
whom forty-three were completely cured. In five other cases there was a re- 
lapse, owing to a failure in the supply of the tincture. In eleven of the cases 
quinine had been used without effect, and nine of these were cured by the 
Eucalyptus.” Dr. McLean, of Netley, England, says that except the sub- 
cutaneous injection of morphia, he knows no remedy for cardiac asthma 
and certain cases of chest aneurism so efficacious as to merit compari- 
son with the tincture of E. globula. The German doctors use it in the 
form of cigars, as well as in tincture, and pillows stuffed with the leaves 
are held to be good in cases of sleeplessness. These trees diffuse also, we 
must recollect to say, an aromatic odor which causes them to be shunned 
by all insects save one, aud he appears to have formed his character on 
the model of the Eucalyptus, for he spends a blameless life in excreting 
a sort of manna out of which the bees make excellent honey. Various 
other varieties of this genus of trees are now domiciled in California, and 
with them also several kinds of acacias, all noteworthy either for beauty or 
shade or flowers of which is made the dyestuff that dyes the “ peculiar Chinese 
yellow color,” by which we suppose the color of nankeen is meant. We 
advise our readers to procure this little pamphlet from the California Aca- 
demy. It is, we doubt not, trustworthy, and it is peculiarly interesting. 
It is rather curious, by the way, to find Mr. Stearns protesting, at the end 
of his acount of the Eucalypti, that he ‘does not wish to be understood as 
making an unfavorable comparison as against our indigenous species ”—the 
ignominious traitor! Wherever the Eucalypti can be made to grow, they cer- 
tainly ought to be planted. 
grove of them would be half a religion to the villagers who, fifty years 
from now, would be enjoying their presence. 

—The great age often attained by literary men has recently been made 
the subject of comment in England, and, indeed, despite the invasion of this 
class by feeble-minded persons in hectic bodies who succeed in getting them- 
selves called literary, the poets, historians, philosophers, editors, and their 
brethren appear to share longevity fairly with other men who live reasonably 
well-ordered lives and—a great point—keep the brain in regular and healthy 
activity on subjects which do not too much enlist the meaner passions. Mr. 
Carlyle, hot-tempered and sanguinary as he is, may properly enough be 
ranked in this category, though if he dies within twenty years no one will 
be able to say that choler andturbulency have not untime!y snipped his thread. 
Sir Charles Lyell also is aged, and the names of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Victor Hugo, Savage Landor, De Quincey, Guizot, Michelet, 
Thiers, Milman, Humboldt, Goet»e, and Wordsworth will occur 
to everybody as among men of our day who attained old age after 
long literary labor. Here in America we have a literary veteran in the 
person of Mr. Richard Dana the elder, born in 1787. Mr. Bryant, too, 
may claim that honor. So we suppose may Mr. Emerson, Professor Tayler 

Dr. Walker, Mr. Thurlow Weed, Mr. Whittier, and Mr. Longfellow. 
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The two former, by the way, have had the coincident luck of losing their 
houses by fire this summer, the loss being not very heavy in either case, but, 
,on the other hand, falling on men not rich. 

—M. Chaix, to whom we referred last week, was not the first to give his 


workmen a share in his profits in addition to their wages. We learn from a 


| correspondent that M. Lecaire, a painter and glazier in Paris, adopted the 
| same plan in 1842, and continued it for twenty-seven years, during which 


| the average. 


the system succeeded so well in securing better work, and in elevating the 
moral and material condition of the employees, that he adopted the following 
scheme of division; 25 per cent. of profits for the capital, 50 per cent. to be 
divided among the workmen, and 25 per cent. for the sick and for pensions 
Last year the sum to be divided was 150,000 frances. It will be seen that 
the proportion received by the workmen is very much larger than M. Chaix 
proposed to give them; each workman’s share amounted to nearly 12 per 
cent. of his wages. If all M. Lecaire’s outlay in this way has been returned 
to him by the improvement in quality and quantity of work done, he must 
have begun his experiment with bad workmen, but perhaps not worse than 
In the interesting ‘“ Ouvriers des Deux Mondes,” published by 
the Société des Etudes Pratiques d'Economie Sociale, it is more than onc 
mentioned of certain trades and certain parts of Paris that the men have no 


| idea that anything is really due to their employer for the wages they receive, 


| and, whenever his eye is off them, take every opportunity to shirk. 








A head 
cursed with such hands might be willing to forego part of his gains to secure 
the satisfaction of being well served. 


AMOS KENDALL." 

\ E wonder how many of our readers of less than fifty years of age have 

any idea connected with the name of Amos Kendall? Indeed, one must 
have passed somewhat beyond that milestone nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita to have a very distinct recollection of his political personality. But to 
such as are so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as they may esteem it, his name 
recalls times the events and persons of which seem almost mythical, seen 
through the long vista of intervening years. There were giants then in the 
land, for the like of whom we should look in vain among the public men of 
these times. Clay, Calhoun, Webster, John Quiney Adams, Edward Living 
stone, not to mention the dii minorum gentium, were in the fulness of their 
prime forty years ago. General Jackson, if he cannot be entirely refused a 
place among the giants of those days, we think history will relegate to that 
class known to nursery lore as the Ogres, who have a giant's power, but use 
it giant-like. 
giants because mounted on the shoulders of his predecessor, who lifted him 
up and set him in the White House when he had done with it himself. 
Amos Kendall had no pretensions to belong to that Brobdingnagian race, but 
his name was almost as much bruited in men’s mouths then as that of any of 
them. In those days of rotation in office, of the scandal touching Major 
and Mrs. Eaton, of the Kitchen Cabinet and its summary dismissal ‘as a 
unit,’ as well as when the more important matters of the Bank war and the 
removal of the deposits stirred the public mind with a fierceness of agita 
tion which seems strange and almost pu@rile to us who have lived through 
the last twelve years, Amos Kendall was as well known and as well abused 


Van Buren only carries his head among his contemporary 


| aman as any of his betters, and for no particular reason that we can gather 


To say nothing of their uses, the majesty of a | 





from this narrative. Perhaps the intense hatred felt by the oppusition to 
wards all the promoters of Jackson’s election, and who were believed to have 
his ear, was yet more embittered to the sense of Mr. Clay and his partisans 
by the feeling, for which there was no just ground, that Mr. Kendall properly 
should have belonged to their faction. 

The history of Amos Kendall is. that of multitudes of other Americans 
who have worked their way from humble beginnings to eminence in the 
world. He came of a good stock, from the like of which many such have 
sprung. He was born in the town of Dunstable, just on the boundary line 
of Massachasetts and New Hampshire, on a farm better suited to the raising 
of men than of any of the usual crops of agriculture. His father was a fine 
old Puritan yeoman, fearing God, regular in public and private worship, re 
ceiving the Bible in itsfentirety as the Word of God, and the Westininster 
Catechism as its all but inspired expositor, faithful in his calling, and bring- 
ing up & numerous family by the hardest kind of work and the most rigid 
economy. Mr. Kendall's account of his childhood and youth, of his father’s 
way of life and method of rearing his children, of his own recreations, and of 
his studies during hours of play, is both entertaining and intcresting, con 
taining, as it does, the picture of a state of society which is fast passing away, 
if it has not already disappeared. 
in the church of the excellent father of Amos, entertained the just ambition 

*“ Autobiography of Amos Kendall. Edited by his San-in-law, William Stick- 
ney.’ Boston and New York: Lee & Shepard. 1872. 


Deacon Kendall, for such was the rank 
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felt universally, or nearly so, by meu of his class in New England, of giving 
to oue of his sons a liberal edueation, hoping, like the parevts of Dominie 
Amos, as 
the most bookish of the nine sons—of whom six were living in 1858, when 


Sampson, ‘to see him wag his head in a pulpit” before he died. 


Amos, the fourth, was in his seventieth year—was naturally selected as the 


fittest for the purpose. He scrambled into his education, as multitudes of 
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| . : > . ° 
one wishes to know the pleasures and pains of travelling in the days before 


eminent men have done before him, by the self-help of school-keeping in the | 


winters, eked out by the very moderate advance of forty-two dollars and 
eighty-four cents from his father. He was fitted for college in forty-seven 
weeks by the academies of New Ipswich, N. H., and Groton, Massachusetts, 
the whole cost of his preparation, exclusive of books, being eighty-five dol- 
lars and thirty-nine cents. 
Americanism which has found its way into the newspapers, though we do 
We mean the use of the 
education to describe the time passed in a country 
It means, as everybody ought to know, a complete education, 
“ Academic life” means properly 
only the time spent in college halls and walks—not that passed in a pre- 
paratory country school. 

In 1°07, Mr. Kendall entered Dartmouth College and struggled through 
his four years there much as he had fought his way to its gates. School- 


not recollect seeing it in a book before this one. 
word “ academic” 
academy. 
ending with a full university course. 


And here we will pause to protest against a new 


steam, he can learn the lesson by reading Mr. Kendall's itinerary from home 
to Lexington, by way of Washington. At Boston, he heard “ a youth of 
great promise, the young Mr. Everett,” preach, and in Washington he went 
to President Madison’s levee, and “felt no awe, although Mrs. Madison is a 
noble, dignified person, apparently more able to manage the affairs of the 
nation than her husband.” In Kentucky he was employed at first as tutor 
in the family of Mr. Clay, afterwards was admitted to the bar, and later be- 
came an editor, first of a religious, and afterwards of a political paper, 
which office he soon found to be his true vocation. He had various love 
affairs, and was twice happily married, though at neither time to the charm- 
ing young lady who expressed her delight with a “little select manuscript” 


| * . . . . . 
| of his poetry, by “kissing the pieces and saying he was a charming poct!” 


| men than principles. 


| triumphantly into power. 


teaching was his main dependence for paying his bills, his father contribut- | 


ing about three hundred dollars to make out the deficiency. The account 
of his four years at Dartmouth is curious as the story of college life “ sixty 
years since” at one of “ the freshwater colleges,” as Dr. Holmes styled them 
once, to the discontentment of their alumni, though it is not apparent why 
it should be regarded as disparaging, since the English Cambridge and Ox- 
ford stand in exactly the same category. It is to be hoped that the standard 
of manners and morals has been raised since his time in that school of the 
prophets. ‘There was certainly room for the improvement in refinement and 
manners, and a just sense of what was due to others as well as themselves, 
which oue cannot doubt has long since been made. Mr. Kendall seems to 
have stood the rough and coarse ordeal very well, and to have made the 
best of the modest advantages which the college then gave its students. 
He graduated in 1811 at the head of his class, which contained in its ranks 
Chief-Justice Shepley of Maine, and Chief-Justice Parker of New Hamp- 
shire, afterwards Royall Professor of Law in Harvard University. He made 
one or two rather ambitious attempts in literature, notably, a tragedy called 
‘‘ Palafox, or the Siege of Saragossa,” which was enacted with applause at 
Harvard by the students, but which Mr. Powell, the manager of the Boston 
Theatre, cruelly rejected, aithough the author had been at the pains to intro- 
duce female characters, which before had been wanting. But though he was 
not discouraged by this rebuff from writing another tragedy, he does not 
seem to have attempted to bring it on the stage. He did not feel the devo- 
tion for the ministry which his worthy father had hoped he would, and 
turned his thoughts rather to the law. He studied his profession chiefly at 
Groton, under Samuel Merchant Richardson, who afterwards removed to 
New Hampshire and became Chie(-Justice of that State. Here, too, he 
underwent his first love, which like most such was a hopeless one. He sus- 
tained his disappointment with philesophic resignation, and tells as a curious 
fact that, many years alterwards, his only son met casually the only daugh- 
ter of the lady, and, more fortunate than his sire, secured her affections 
and her hand. 

Mr. Kendall grew up and entered life in the midst of the violent conten- 
tions of the Federal and Democratic parties for the control of the Goveru- 
ment, and he east in his lot with the Democrats. He remained faithful to the 
party through all the phases of its checquered life, even after it had changed 
places, in 1850, with the Federalists of half a century before, and actually 
claimed that centralization of power in the General Government in the inter- 
est of slavery which had been the main charge against the old Federalists. 
One may judge of the violence of the party spirit of those times by a sermon 
preached by the minister of Groton, we presume the Rey. Dr. Chaplin, quoted 
by Mr. Kendall, from the text, ‘ Ye are of your father the devil,” comparing 
the President to Beelzebub and the members of Congress who voted for the 
war to the lesser devils in his service! The clergy were, almost to a man, 
Federalists ; but Mr. Kendall was mistaken in thinking that the repeal of the 
constitutional provision for their compulsory support was in consequence of 
their interference with politics. The Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1820, when the old spirit of party was far from extinct, refused abso- 
lutely to change the Constitution in that particular, and it was not till about 
ten years later that the alteration was made, long after the Federal party had 
disappeared and the Democratic party had taken “ a new departure,” under 
its old name. 

But we must hasten on. After finishing his law studies, he determined 


| Jackson, and after the election he came to Washington for his reward. 





to emigrate to Kentucky and seck his fortune in that new country. If any 








After the breaking up of the old party lines, the country divided rather upon 
With the election of John Quincy Adams in 1824, the 
embittered controversy arose between the Ins and the Outs, as represented 
by Mr. Adams and General Jackson. There was nothing really to quarrel 
about, as both candidates were Democrats and held substantially the same 
opinions. Many of the old Federalists, mindful of what they esteemed Mr. 
Adams’s apostasy in 1807, joined the Jackson party, and helped to carry it 
This part of Mr. Kendall’s life is not very clearly 
set forthin the autobiography, But he was evidently a warm partisan of 
Hie 
was made Fourth Auditor, and discharged with firmness that part of 
his duty which consisted in discharging opposition clerks, though 
his humanity revolted against it, and he assisted cases of especial hard- 
ship out of his own pocket. His letters to his wife at this time are 
curiousas depicting the fashionable life, the dinner-parties and balls, and ladies’ 
dresses of forty-odd years ago. We fear that it may excite a pang of envy in 
Washingtonian breasts to read that a good house could be had then for a rent- 
al of a hundred and seventy-five dollars! One circumstance relating to the 
time of Jackson’s accession Mr. Kendall misstates—unintentionally, no doubt. 
He speaks of “ the want of manliness” shown by Mr. Adams and his cabinet 
in not remaining to receive their successors. The fact was that General 
Jackson did not call upon President Adams, according to etiquette, when he 
arrived in Washington, and consequently neither Mr. Adams nor his cabinet 
could in common self-respect attend the inavguration, nor accord him any 
attention. The etiquette is that the incoming President, on arriving in 
Washington, calls on the outgoing one, who iuvites him to dine, and attends 
the inauguration. It was General Jackson, and not Mr. Adams, who showed 
a “want of manliness” on that occasion. He had acquired a degree of ex- 
ternal polish of manners, but a very slight scratch brought the Tartar to the 
surface. 

Mr. Kendall remained Fourth Auditor until 1835, when he was appointed 
Postmaster-General. He seems to have discharged the duties of both offices 
with great industry, honesty, and skill, and left them both in a better con- 
dition than he found them. We find it hard to account for the bitterness 
with which he was attacked by his political opponents and the kind of evil 
odor which they managed to attach to his name. It was probably owing to 
the fact that he was known to be in the confidence of the President and 
accessary before the fact to the removal of the deposits and the destruction 
of the Bank, if not an actual accomplice in the crime. And he had 
popularly the reputation of being the vigilant and untiring promoter in 
the press of all Jackson’s schemes. Very likely, too, Mr. Clay, who 
was “a good hater,” could, not forgive the success of a man who, he 
might think, had deserted his flag for that of his enemy; and a sign 
from Mr. Clay was enough to make the whole pack of his followers open 
mouth upon any one at whom his long finger pointed. In private life Mr. 
Kendall was everything that the best obituary could ask for—an affectionate 
husband, a prudent and judicious father, a frugal yet liberal householder. 
We do not think that any malversation was ever even suggested by malice 
against him, and he carried nothing with him out of office but the honest 
savings of his salary. We are happy to gather that, in his latter years, he 
was easy, perhaps affluent, in his circumstances, through the honorable part 
he had taken in the promotion of Morse’s electric telegraph. Though 
a Democrat all his life, and we apprehend what would be called a pro- 
slavery one, he did not sink into the slough of Copperheadism when the 
trial hour came. He wrote earnest words against secession, did not 
spare the criminal weakness of Mr. Buchanan, and offered his own residence, 
as well as his other houses, for the accommodation of troops as soon as they 
were expected after Sumter. His long life was not free from the common 
doom of man, and his old age had its full share of the bereavements as wel! 
as of the honor, love, and obedience which should accompany it, some of 
them of unusual severity. His natural strength of mind, reinforced by reli- 
gious faith, enabled him to bear these calamities like a man, though he felt 
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them like a man. 
Church by the rite of immersion, and was an enthusiastic disciple, showing his 
faith by works as well as words, as long as he lived. We are glad to learn that 
he condemned the substitution of the word “ immerse ” for “ baptize” in the 
new version, made expressly for that purpose. Mr. Kendall died happy, with 
his eyes fixed on the rising sun, on the 12th of November, 1359, in his eighty- 
first year. His life was a long, useful, and happy one. Though he was not a 
great man, and his part in public affairs not a very important or conspicuous 
one, he did wel] what his hand found to do, and this is no small praise. This 
biography of him, though it might have been somewhat retrenched, is well 
edited, and will answer its purpose as a monument to a revered relative. We 
think, however, that the casual glimpses it gives at the private life of New 

Hampshire, of Kentucky, and of Washington, a generation or two ago, are 
what will give it its chief interest to the general reader. 





POOR’S RAILROAD MANUAL.* 


mM HLIS is the fifth of Mr. Poor’s annual publications, and well sustains, with- 
| out advancing, the high character won by its predecessors. Some idea 
may be formed of the enormous labor involved in its preparation from the 
fact that it contains statistical information in regard to some 1,500 corpora- 
tions scattered throughout the United States and the British Possessions, in 


| gan and Iowa, and Missouri betweeu 


| ber of figures. 


| group could have been taken in. 


cca ee : 
When he was seventy-six years old he entered the Baptist | next, which is followed by Maine. 


New York is sandwiched between Michi- 
Maryland and Vermont. This is 4 
trifling indication of an inherent defect which seriously impairs the value of 
the whole work. railroad 
system of America, and seeks to get precise information as to the affairs of 
any one of its large corporations, the Daok becomes little better than « iam 

The proper arrangement is obvious enough. The railroads 
of the United States, in obedience to certain geographical considerations, are 
rapidly grouping themselves into families. These families should have been 
carefully brought together, so that at one glance the whole condition of the 
Instead of this, they 


When the investigator approaches a study of the 


seem to have been 


scattered up and down the volume with the express purpose of making con 


| as regards the Reading Railroad, 


regard to many of which little if anything is publicly known beyond what | 


can be found in the pages of this volume. Very few comparatively of the 
States of the Union have as yet got to the point of exacting from their rail- 
road corporations any official returns whatever, and even when they are ex- 
acted, these are altogether too frequently calculated to confuse rather than to 
enlighten. Many corporations are controlled by “rings,” which do not 
scruple in the slightest degree at furnishing false information in furtherance 
of their plans, and not a few are so managed that no intelligent account of 
their condition could be furnished by their officials even if they were most 


honestly desirous of doing so. Take, for instance, such a corporation as the 


' and leased lines; there is, then, 


| road. 


Indianopolis, Cincinnati, and Lafayette—an important line in the States of | 
I , ’ , i 


Ohio and Indiana. This company for several years made no returns what- 
ever. In one of his earlier “Manuals” Mr. Poor published such statistical 
information in regard to it a3 he could procure, aud which was certainly cal- 
culated to throw grave doubts on its solvency. Great indignation was ex- 
pressed thereat by those in charge of the affairs of the company, and for the 
next issue of the ‘‘ Manual” they prepared and Mr. Poor published a set of 
accouuts which appear to have been manufactured to order. 
time the company was discovered to be hopelessly insolveut, and passed into 
the hands of receivers. It then gradually appeared that either no accounts 
existed or that they were so kept as to be wholly unintelligible. In any 
event, two years of patient labor have failed as yet to disentangle them. So, 
also, as regards the Rutland and Burlington Railroadof Vermont. The trus- 
tees of this corporation spoke in one document of certain trifling outstand- 
ing accounts, which in the next document, issued a few months later, as- 
sumed definite proportions in the shape of a million and a quarter of indebt- 
edness. In preparing his “ Manual” Mr. Poor has, of course, access only to 
such information as those managing the affairs of the several corporations 
see fit to furnish. This he publishes for what it is worth, and in many cases 
it is worth very little. The public, therefore, should not be allowed to sup- 

pose in referring to this book that they can rely upon the accuracy of all the 
information contained in it, and invest their money accordingly. As we 
understand it, Mr. Poor makes no such pretensions in its behalf. On the con- 
trary, he seeks simply to bring together in a compendious form that which is 
publicly known in regard to American railroad corporations, and all persons 
must accept that information at their own risk. 

While in fulfilling his task Mr. Poor is entitled to the utmost credit for 
the information he has collected and the industry he has displayed, the great 
difficulty with his “Manuals” is that the series does not improve. His 
original idea was a good one, but he fails to develop it. A more awkward 
aud clumsy arrangement of matter than pervades this book, in close imita- 
tion of its predecessors, could not well be imagined. Indeed, it cannot be 
said to be arranged at all; the contents are flung together purely at hap- 
hazard. There seems almost to be something offensive to Mr. Poor in those 
chronological, alphabetical, or generic arraugements which mankind usually 
adopts with a view to convenient reference or intelligent study. For in- 
stauce, he undertakes to print statements of the debts and liabilities of the 
several States of the Uniov. In doing this, he would n — be expected 
to arrange the States either alphabetically or geographically 
ing ¢ of the kind. 


He does noth- 
He begins with Pennsylvania and takes up Connecticut 





* “Manual of the Railroads of the U nited States for 1872-7 73. With an . Appe ndix, 
containing a full analysis of the Debts of the United States and the several States. By 
tog a“ * Fifth Series. New York: H. V. & H. W. Poor. Svo, pp. 
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32a75 
aden. 


In due course of | 


| 4,000 miles of road. 


| in one place, between the Central of New Jersey and the Chicago, Detroit 


nected reference impossible. Take, for instance, the Reading Railroad. This 
is a large corporation, the centre of a group of roads which it has built, pur- 
chased, or leased. To understand the condition of this company, it is neces- 
sary to know that of all the other companies united in interest with it. The 
obvious arrangement, therefore, would be to give the necessary informatio 
immediately followed by the information 
regarding all the other roads dependent upon it, the whole to be followed by 
a résumé of all facts connected with the group. Instead of pursuing this 
course, Mr. Poor puts the Reading Road itself on page 314 of the * Manual! 
The company, we are informed, own eight separate roads and branches, and 
lease sixteen others. To get any detailed information as to these members 
of the Reading system, it is necessary to consult the index and to refer to the 
pages of the “ Manual” in the following order: beginning at page 314, we 
seek pages 16, 17, 359, 204, 420, 275, 243, 425, 57, 97, 54, 65, 421, 2, 417 

A more complicated instance yet is furnished in the Pennsylvania road 
The system of this great corporation is one most difticult to understand. There 
is, in the first place, the Pennsylvania road proper, with its various branches 
the Pennsylvania Company, 
solely to manage and control certain roads leased by the Pennsylvania Rail 
This family of united roads is the largest in the United States, 
including in a single interest some thirty corporations, and operating over 
Instead of bringing its members together, and thus 
making the system intelligible, Mr. Poor gives us the Pennsylvania Railroad 


inc orporat od 


| and Canada Grand Junction, with neither of which has it the slight est con- 
| nection, while the Pennsylvania Company makes its appearance nearly a 


} 


hundred pages further on, side by side with the Dakota Southern and the Me- 
Minnviile and Manchester railroads. As to the other members of the group, an 


| industrious investigator might huut them up in the course of a day or so of 


| which must be improved, de 
| tion and execution. 


careful study; but if any person desires a thoroughly con 
solve, he had better try to ascertain from Mr. 
capital and the net income of that system of roads which is 
the management of the celebrated Mr. Thomas A. Scott 
vania Railroad Company. 

Neither can we say much in commendation of Mr. 
sketch of the railroads in the United States. 
but it is certainly so no longer. A manual which is to make its appearance 
each year ought apparently to give, in a preliminary sketch, 
what has been done duriug the year to which it relates. It should speak of 
that year’s growth, business, consolidations, changes of managemend, etc., 
and thus afford the material for a connected historical review, and some 
general ideas of the course through which this great interest is developing 
itself. Mr. Poor does nothing of the sort. Year after year he reproduces 
the same facts and the same theories in identical words. We are regularly 
told of the length of the radii upon which a bushel of corn and a bushel of 
wheat can be transported, respectively by rail and by highway, before the 
cost of transportation will consume all marketable value ; we regularly have 
Mr. Poor's not very original views on the subjects of land-grants and the 
relation of railroads to national finances. We begin to be very weary of 
They do not apparently greatly year by 
repetitions would seem to be sudicient. At least, if the repetitions 


using problem to 
Poor’s compilation what is the 
now united under 
and the Pennsyl- 


Poor's preliminary 
It may have been novel once, 


some idea of 


these. change year, and four 


I are to 
continue indefinitely, they ought to be accurate, and we should not find 
such singular statements.(p. xxix.) as that the increase of tonuage in the 
United States, from 1361 to 1371, was at the rate of 23 per centum per 
anuum, and the increase of population was at the rate of 2.3 per eccnt. per 


| annum; and, consequently, “‘ the tonnage of the country increased annually 


from 1861 to 1871 at a rate 2.5 per cent. greater than the population.” 

These, however, are but the defects of what is still a most valuable work, 
and carried forward, both in concep- 
The 


velop, 


If Mr. Poor does not do this, somebody else will. 


| advertisements must occupy a great deal less room, and the general statisti- 


| eal tables a great deal more. 


Some method of arrangement must be intro- 
e 


duced as regards matter; aud the statistics, now a most undigested mass, 
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must be compressed into tables which will render possible an intelligent 
and comprehensive view of the whole. The railroads of the United States 
ilready represent, at the lowest estimate, three thousand millions of invested 
wealth. 
world. 


money market of the 


Their securities are pressed upon every 


evinced unmistakable symptoms of a rapid crystallization. The process now 
begun will unquestionably go on with an irresistible force and a constant 
tendency to an increased complexity. The public will, therefore, not much 
longer be satisfied with such results as Mr. Poor has hitherto given it. It is 
very well for a beginning, but the time is at hand when this body of raw 
material must be digested as well as collected. Whether Mr. Poor will 
prove equal to this task remains to be seen; in the shape thus far assumed, 
his series of “ Manuals” will scarcely admit of a much longer continua- 


tion. 
-” this long list of novels that we have before us to-day there is no book of 
very marked excellence, although a few of them are certainly very read- 
able, especially in a time of year when more serious volumes have a way of 
falling unregarded from the hands of the slumbering reader. The first on 
our list, “Marjory,” certainly deserves this praise. It is a most un- 
ambitious tale of the sufferings of a charming young girl, who falls in 
love with a young man, and who then is tortured by the familiar pas- 
sion—jealousy. More serious troubles, too, befall her, and the result is 
that we have a very good story. Itis told with the utmost simplicity, and we 
hardly know any novel that we should so soon recommend as a model to those 
writers of magazine stories, or even of longer tales, who have no particular 
power of their own in the delineation of character, and whose only aim is to 
entertain the reader for a short time. We fear, however, that there 
are but very few who will fancy this advice in any way appropriate 
to them. But any one who reads this story will see for himself its 
apparent simplicity—it really contains a great deal of art—and will 
feel the direct singleness of impression that it makes upon him. The 
supernatural part is admirably managed; the quiet tone of all the rest 
makes this seem extremely possible and very impressive. There is 
in some books a way of making even ghosts almost as.awkward and un- 
natural as the shadowy heroes and heroines of the story. The girl’s feelings 
are well told, quietly and decorously, as she suffered; it reads as would a 
true story told by a good narrator, who was wise enough to know what to 
leave out. There is no rule for the writing of good stories, though there are 
certain conditions which the author must bear in mind if he wishes to do 
satisfactory work. But in such matters example is better than precept, 
and once more we recommend “ Marjory” to writers as well as to readers 
who would like a pretty tale. 

Mrs. Hammond’s “ Josephine Eloise ” might possibly have been improved 
by some such study ; as it is, in spite of the infinite diversity of the passions 
and sufferings of tortured humanity, there is nothing in this story which has 
ever been seen upon the face of this earth, except, indeed, in print. It is the 
story of a foundling who, after a life of much discomfort in this country, is 
found to be the daughter of an English earl, and who marries at the end of 
the book the renowned Lord Delmore. A great part of the story is about 
the machinations of a villain. In this way he entangles a victim in his fell 
wiles : 


SOME RECENT NOVELS.* 


“ When in a state, by so freely indulging, he had almost lost his reason, 
and by threats he would induce him to sign checks for large sums, and to 
sign away to him large amounts of property.” 

George Eliot need not fear a new rival here. 

‘“* Bede’s Charity ” is by no means an exciting tale. It does not deal with 
complications of the human heart, but rather with the exercise of Chris- 
tian virtues. It is a zeligious story; but it has merits which we would 
gladly see in profane works—simplicity and naturalness. It lacks vulgarity, 
and that is, perhaps, rarer praise for religious tales than even those of other 


sorta. 


*** Marjory. By Milly Deane.” 
** Josephine Eloise. 


Co. 1872. 
Baltimore News Co., Baltimore. 


London: Macmillan & 
By Mrs. A. F. Hammond.” 
1372 
“ Bede's Charity. Ey Heeba Stretton.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 1872. 

' ‘The Golden Lion of Granpere. By Anthony Trollope.” New York: Harper 
jros. S872 

_** The Rose Garden. 
a Old Margaret. By Henry Kingsley.” 


lSee 


By the author of ‘ Unawares.’*’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
3y His Own Might: a Romance. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
**Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. Appleton & Co. 
S72 
** A Good Investment. By W. J. Flagg.” New York: Harper Bros. & Co. 1872. 
: By Florence Moutgomery.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


From the German of Wilhelmine von Hillern.”’ 


New York: D. 


’ 


‘Thrown Together 
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& Co. 
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It is only, however, within the last six years that this system has | 








Mr. Trollope’s last novel (we believe it is his last), “The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” carries us to new lands, but only to show us how like are the ma. 
nifestations of the tender passion, especia!ly in Mr. Trollope’s eyes, in all 
corners of the earth. The story need not be told. It is enough to say that 
there are two men and one girl, for those who know this author, to imagine 
the complications he devises for their torture. It is certainly a relief to get 
away from the clergy of the Church of England, indeed, from his English- 
men clerical or secular, although it is b1t little joy to get among Alsatian 
love-makers. 

“The Rose Garden” is a very pretty little love-story, the scene of which 
is laid in France. There is a frivolous, flirtation-loving girl and a reserved 
cousin, both of whom are interested in a fascinating youth. A little social 
tragedy, some of it really well told, especially the conduct of the rejected 
Frenchman, comes in to ensnare the reader, and there are some good descrip- 
tions of Southern France. We recommend the story heartily. It is really 
a pretty tale. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley has written a sort of historical novel, which, on ac- 
count of its introducing Margaret Van Eyck, he calls “Old Margaret,” 
apparently because her grave is covered with the dust of years. One might 
as well speak of “Old Joan of Arc,” or “Old Lucy of Lammermoor,” or 
‘Old Keats.” The novel is alive with intrigue, which it needs close atten- 
tion to understand, and the author gives one the impression of his being a 
jaunty showman who has visited Ghent, and seen the Van Eyck’s “ Adora- 
tion of the Lamb,” and then has prepared a melodramatic panorama which 
he explains to the awe-stricken public. He is quite at home with them all, 
he hears them soliloquizing, he is very fond of going to their club with the 
men, and he cannot conceal his admiration for their extreme blood-thirstiness. 
To our mind the book is an utter failure ; a writer of historical novels.should 
certainly try to represent his characters as human beings whom he fully un- 
derstands, but that impression is not given by his incessant slapping them 
upon the back, as if to prove his familiarity in the eyes of doubters and 
bystanders. We respectfully warn readers from this book. 


“By his Own Might” is a translation of a German novel, which is inten- 
ded to teach the young the advantages of overcoming all obstacles in the 
way of good works. As a work of fiction, we must say that we found it ex- 
tremely dull, though perhaps no duller than most German noveis. With all 
respect for the Germans, it would seem as if they thought fiction were a sci- 
ence, and, given a problem, two or three incarnate qualities, and some morally 
sound conversation, the novel must be good, if the issue is sound. There 
are too many in this country who read with pleasure the novels that are 
translated from the German; they will find this one as interesting as most. 
Other people will find it extremely dull. 


““Svbil’s Second Love ” is one of the volumes of the republication of Julia 
Kavanagh’s novels, over which those who are now experienced matrons used 
to sob twenty years ago. It must be interesting for them to notice with what 
dry eyes they can now read them, and how nearly equally indifferent their 
daughters will be towards what once tore the mother’s heart. 


“ A Good Investment” is an American novel, containing an account of 
life in Southern Ohio, apropos of the rise in the world of a bright young boy. 
The story is unaffectedly written, the romance is pleasant, if not madly ex- 
citing, no more are the ordinary flirtations of other people, and we are glad 
to recommend the book as a good step in the right direction on the part of 
an American novel- writer. There is a good deal of truth of local coloring in 
the figure of the old man whose lands were the subject of the investment. 
Not so good is the love-story, with its haps and changes; and perhaps the 
novel tries to contain tov much, but, as we say, it may be awarded a word 
of praise. 

“Thrown Together” is by the author of “ Misunderstood,” which was a 
doleful tale of childhood’s woes. This is another of the same sort, and is 
written by a woman who feels keenly the manifold troubles that children en- 
dure from their own sensitiveness, their parents’ real or apparent indifference, 
or whatever it may be. We have only space to say that this gives an account 
of the infancy of a little boy and a little girl, and of their influence on one 
another. The girl was a sensitive, proud little thing, and was by no means 
appreciated by her parents ; the boy was his mother’s joy ; gradually the chil- 
dren become friends, obdurate parents are tamed by the example of the chil- 
dren and by domestic affliction, so that the book ends happily. It would be 
well, we think, if all parents were to read this book; to some it may seem 
exaggerated, yet we fancy that there is nothing in it but what might be true, 
and indeed is true, of the lives of many children. One is so inclined to forget 
his childhood, or to clethe it with a purely imaginative interest, and thereby 
to lack sympathy with his children, that they often really have good ground 
for their belief that their father and mother never were young. 
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PROGRESS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 

THE entire aspect of the far Northwest is under- 

going a rapid change in consequence of the 
construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad. For 
the first time in the world’s history the awful soli- 
tudes of that remote and hitherto almost totally 
unknown region resound to the busy hum of in- 
On all the 
railroad and water routes to the new country the 


dustry and advancing civilization. 


facilities for transportation have been more than 
quadrupled during the present season, but without 
affording adequate outlets for the pressure of goods. 
The large increase of vessels on the Upper Lakes 
is chiefly due to the requirements of the great rail- 
road company, and there is scarcely a city or town 
along the highway of travel that does not feel 
the effects in an increase of business activity. The 
mere transportation of the vast supplies necessary 
for the new railroad would alone tax the transpor- 
tation facilities of the sparsely settled country to 
the utmost. But in addition to this, long trains 
of settlers and immigrants follow the track of the 
railroad surveyors and builders, so that the coun- 
try is being thoroughly explored, and is filling up 
with a rapidity which is destined to increase into 
the largest proportions. 

The railroad has been entirely completed in 
Minnesota, and operations are now centred in 
Montana, where track-laying progresses at the 
rate of three miles a day. In October next the 
whistle of the locomotive will be heard on the 
Upper Missouri River. Quite a heavy business is 
now done on the Minnesota line. In addition to 
an important local trade, the business of the Hud- 
son Bay Company and the British settlements in 
the lower Red River Valley now goes over the 
road, and forms quite a large aggregate. The St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad, now owned and in pro- 
gress of construction by the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road Company, traverses the richest portion of 


Western Minnesota. Other branch roads are pro- 
jeeted or in progress of construction to connect 
with the main line, and the necessary preparations 
impart a bustle of activity to the entire country. 
The trunk road is now in progress of construction 
along the Yellowstone River in Montana. The 
preliminary work of surveying and laying down 
the route having been effected, the surveying par- 
ties are extending their labors further west to the 
defiles of the Rocky Mountains. 

The observations and experiences so far amply 
confirm all that has been said of the fertility of the 
belt of country along the line of the railroad. In 
Dakota the climate is genial and the soil is admi- 
rably adapted for the cultivation of grain, so that 
the time when this may become the great wheat- 
raising centre of our country may not be distant. 
The country is chiefly prairie, intersected with a 
few small rivers or streams, and affording at all 


points ample supplies for men and cattle. Natural 


| 





water springs can be reached almost anywhere by 
excavations of a depth of ten or twelve feet from 
the The 


rainfall this summer has been very abundant, and 


surface. Occasional lakes are found. 
the country is well drained. Of the soil fully nine- 
tenths is arable land, and the remainder is more 
The Mis- 
souri River, at the point where the railroad strikes 


it, is very wide and deep, witha rapid current. The 


broken and not adapted to cultivation. 


shores on either side are well-wooded, as are also 
some islands which have been formed by the sec- 
tion of the river. The Missouri is navigable above 
the point of railroad intersection a distance of one 
thousand miles to Fort Benton. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company from the 
commencement adopted a policy of conciliation to 
the Indians, which has so far prevented all diffi- 
culties, and which is worthy of imitation by other 
companies. It inaugurated a system of obtaining 
supplies of fuel, food, and other articles from In- 
dians, and of hiring them for such services of tend- 
ing cattle and other work for which they might be 
fitted. Payment was always promptly in cash or 
goods at cash value, and strict equity was always 
observed in the dealings with them. By these 
means the savages were converted from enemies 
into friends, and their interests were identified 
with the progress of the road. The country is so 
peaceable that unarmed men attached to the rail- 
road company traverse the entire region Detween 
the Missouri and Red Rivers, and so far without 
molestation. Still more, six surveying parties are 
now operating between Montana and the Pacific 
without escort of any kind. The Company is fairly 
entitled to the merit of amicably settling for the 
United States Government, at once and for ever, 
the Indian question on the most difficult and 
threatening portion of our frontier—New York 
Daily Bulletin. 
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BEST WRITERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 





VOL. I.—Locke’s Thoughts on Education. 


VOL. II.—Locke’s Essays on Study and Reading; 
Milton's Epistie on Education, with Lives of Locke 
and Milton. 


VOL. I1I.—Horace Mann's Papers on the Study 
of Physiology in Schools. 


VOL. IV. — Scottish University Addresses: 
(1) Mitt, on Literary and Scientific Education ; (2) 
Frovups, on Hand-work before Head-work ; (3) CarR- 
LYLE, on the Choice of Books. 


VOL. V.—The Bible in the Public Schools—the 
Opinions of Individuals and of the Press, with Judi- 
cial Decisions, 


VOL VI.—The Bible in the Public Schools. 
Part II., containing the Addresses of A. D. Maro and 
‘}Homas Vickers, of Cincinnati. 

Other Volumes, in preparation, will be duly announced. 

It is our design to make CompLeTse anp STANDARD 

Epitions of the works of Educational writers of E:mi- 

nence, and reduce the cost to a minimum. We have 
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IDATENT JOURNAL. The London Journal 

of Arts and Sciences. First and Second Series 
complete, together with the conjoined series (Arts 
and Sciences and Repertory), by W. Newton, ete., te 
1854 inclusive. 68 vols 
$20. 


t= These three series are 


neat, newly bound 


, half calf, 


the acknowledged best 


| authority for English Patent Cases in the years they re- 
| present, and, with Newton's Journal of Patents, from 


| MacGILLIVRAY’S (W.) HISTORY OF 


adopted a model, very successful in France, which puts | 


the products of the best minds within the reach of a}l. 
THE PRICE—Twenty-rivE Cents a vol., post-paid. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN €& CO., 
14 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


1855 to date, are the best Books of Reference any one in- 

terested in Patents can possess. 

EXHIBITIONS. The Exhibitions of 1851, 1353, 
1855, 1862, and 1867. Illnstrated issues with the Art 
Journal. In 3 vols. half morocco, elegantly 
half green mor., $45. 

HALL’S IRELAND. Bartlett's 


India proof before letters. 


bound, 


Illustrations 
2 vola. folio, half mor., 


$85. 
VANITY FAIR ALBUM. Three Series. 3 vols. 
folio. Pelegrini’s Caricatures and Portraits of Eng 


lish Statesmen, etc. $45. 

LODGE’S PORTRAITS. Folio edition 
sized Portraits. Published at £84 
liant impressions. 


Large 
Embossed, bri! 
3 vols., full russia, 8120 


THOMAS’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY, 2 vols. imp, S8vo, half mor., 


$22 50. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF PROFESSOR FAR 
ADAY. Illustrated. 2 vols. S8vo, cloth, $7 50. § 
BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLE. In « 

languages. 2 vols, folio, half mor., gilt top, ¢75 
THE KERAMIC GALLERY (Autotypes), con 
taining several hundred illustrations of rare, curious, 
and choice examples of pottery and porcelain from 
the earliest period. With historical notices and de- 
ecriptions by Wm. Chaffers. 2 vols., 
AUDUBON (J.) BIRDS OF AMERICA. 4 
vols. elephant folio, newly bound, half russia. Tur 
GENUINE ORIGINAL EprTion, consisting of 455 care 
fully colored plates, each bird represented the full 


ight 





$40 


size of life with its prey. An original subscriber's 
copy. London, 1826-1838, $1,100 
AUDUBON (J.) The Text for the Above. Em 


bellished with woodcuts. 
russia, $30. 
HALLIWELL’S SHAKESPEARE. 


\ 
Edition. 16 vols. folio, $600 


5 vols. 8vo, bound in half 
The Great 


BRI 





TISH BIRDS, Land and Water, Indigenona and 
Migratory. Both series with several hundred i}lus- 
trations. 5 vols. Svo, bright new calf, gilt, $45. 


OTTLEY’S (W. H.) HISTORY OF ENGRAY 
ING ON COPPER AND WOOD. With an account 
of engravers and their work, and many fac-similcs of 
early engravers, 2 vols. 4to, half calf, gilt, $45 


REYNOLDS (SirJoshua), ENGRAVINGS FROM 
THE WORKS OF, comprising 200 beantiful mezzo 
tint engravings of portraits afier this famous painter, 
executed by the most eminent English engravers. 
Brilliant proof impressions on india paper. 3 vols. 
roy. fol., half mor., top edges gilt, 1865, $600. 

This magnificent work contains engravings from some 
of the choicest pictures the illustrious painter produced, 
and which were unobtainable by the late Mr. S. W. Rey- 
nolds, and were consequently not engraved by him in his 
well-known work. It is complete in itself, but may be 
added as a second series to the work originally published, 

As a very limited number of the edition of proofs on 
india paper was issued, and that to Subscribers only, the 
work must ever remain scarce. 


LEECH’S PICTURES FROM PUNCH. Fifth 
series. 3 vole., bound in blue half mor., oblong folio, 
$25. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS. 
1871, $22 50. 

MY GARDEN—Its Plants and Culture. By 
Alfred Smee, F.R.S. LJustrated with one thonsand 


two hundredand fifty engravings. S8vo, cloth, $8. 


Half mor., fol., 


GEO. GEBBIE, 


759 Sansom Sircet, Philadelphia 
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H ARVARD UNIVERSITY, | 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The next term begins in all departments on Thureday, 
Sept. 26, 


1872 


72. 
The examination for admission 


begins on Thursday, Sept. 26, at8 a.m 
tions for admission to the Engineering Department of the 


to Larvard College 
The examina- 


Lawrence Scientific School, to the Mining School, and the | 


Bussey Inetitution, begin on Thursday, Sept. 26, at 9 a.m. 


For Catalogues, circulars, or information about any 
department of the University, addrees 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Sec. 
4 ALE 





COLLEGE. 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
Offers professional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
gineers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also 
courses preparatory to such pursuitsas Mining, Medicine, 
Manufacturing, etc. Letters may be ad- 


Pvof. D. C. GILMAN, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Agriculture, 


dressed to 
a | 
W C. WILLCOX’S FAMILY SCHOOL, | 
fos STAMFORD, CT. 

Twenty-third Year begins Sept. 11. 
Employs only teachers of education and experience. Fits 
for Yale College, Sheffield Scientific School, West Point, | 
or commercial life. A safe, healthy, and happy home for 
boys, with faithful instruction and salutary discipline. 
Military drill, gymnastics, and boating, under a master of | 
established reputation. Send for Catalogue. 


NHBGARAY INSTITUTE, 
_/ Kstablished in New York in 1514. English aod 
French, for Young Ladics and Misses, Boarding and Day 
Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 
French is the Language of the Family, and is constantly 
epoken in the Institute. 
MADAME D’'HERVILLY, Principal. 





H ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 Broapway, EqvuiTaBLE BUuILDING, 


Cash Capital ,000 00 | 


Cash Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1872 
Total Outstanding Liabilities.................. $45,6U0 37 
, } 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Presidunt. 
lL. REMSEN LAN. Secretary 


— - REMOVAL. 


} OBERT MORRIS COPELAND, Land- 
. ecape Gardener, has removed from 40 BAKRIS- 
TERS’ HALL to 

14 DEVONSHIRE ST., Room 19, BOSTON, 
Where he may be consulted as heretofore on all subjects | 
connected with the Laying-out and Improvi g «f jublic | 
and Private Grounds, Towns, Parks, Villuges, Ceme- | 


teries, etc. 
Ht G SELLEW, 
. DESKS 


> ? 
OFFICE AND LIBRAKY FURNITURE, 
No. 108 FULTON STREKT, NEW YORK, 


BANKS AND OFFI«'FS FLIITED UP. 
Ww. J. GRAHAM, 


Manafactarer of 
LOOKING GLASSES, 
No. 82 BOWERY. 

Above Cana! Street, 








NEW YORE. 





ON THE 
BANKRUPT LAW. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW IN’ PRESS, 


W. C. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, 
4ibany, N. ¥. 


} Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1871. 


| Premium Notes and Billa receivable, =< 
e ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 274.345 01 | 


| marks on Ro ling on a Seaway (illustrated). 


TURAL DRAWING. 


| 250 Engravings. 


Ga ZLZLAM’S TREATISE 


[Number 373 





aA. 2.2.4 ¢@ 
INSURANCE CO, 
Niw Louk. January 2, 1872. 


of the Company, 
of tis agairs on the 3iet 


oe” 
MUTUAL 


The Trustees. + 
eubmnit the jotowing 
Decemtns W731: 

Premiume received of Marine Risks trom Lat 
January, 1871, to 31st December, 1871, ° 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Janu- 
uary, 1871, ° . . 


so fory tty (0 the Charier 


Mafemenl 


$5,412,777 51 


2,033,675 18 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, . $7,446.452 89 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 

por upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 

rine hisks, 


to 3ist December, 1871, . - $5.375.798 U4 


Losses paid during the same period, 


Returns of Premiums and expenses, $973,211 84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks, - 8,143,240 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise, 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages, . 217,500 00 


$86,729-41 
2,405 937 95 


| Interest, and sundry Notes and Claims due the 


Company, estimated at 
Cash in Bank, 


Total Amount of Assets, . ° ‘ ; $14,806,812 37 
Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates of 


profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
| representatives,on and after Tuesday the Sixth of Feb- 


ruary next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will be 


redeemed and id to the holders thereof, or their | ) | . agen “ A gh 
v cae | the Steam Engiie and the Education of Engineers. 


representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 


[.2°8 OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT, 
4 Bing a formal Text-Book of Logic. By 
We “sh, LL.D., President of Princeton College. 
$1 50, 
‘The Logie of Dr. McCosh, all things considered, is 


the Dost text hook yet published in this branch.”—The 
Mic.igan Tcacher, 


James 
12mo, 


«*, Single copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, to those 
Wiss Want to examine it with a view to introduction aga 
class-book, for $1 (retail price $1 50). 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
730 Broadway, New. York. 


NOSTRAND’S ECLECTIC ENGIN- 





a Ni 
YAN 
V EERING MAGAZINE. No. 3, Vol. VIT.. Septem- 


| ber. 
| trated). 


| cerning Kailway Axles. 


| (illnetrated) 


Ready on Monday. Contents: Peiroleum (ilius- 
Magnetism of Ships. Deviation of Compasses 
from Local Attraction. The Coal Mines of Sweden. Con- 
Continental Communication, 
Cleat. Dr-ins and Improved Mortars. A Keview of the 
Present Condition of Naval Designs for Commerce and 
for War. The Strergth of Building Materials. Force 
and, Energy—'! he Conservation of Energy a Fact, nota 
Heresy of Science. ‘the Narrow Gauge. The Manufac- 
ture and Wear of Rails. The Diecharge of Rivers. Ro- 
Loads on 
The Velocity of Pistons in Crank Engines 
Steam Hammer Foundations. Dredging 
on Ovcvan Bare. On the Theoretical Minimum of Fuel 


Girders. 


| Required to Produce One Ton of Pig Iron. The Influence 
| of Lines of Metal on Buildings in Determining the Direc- 


ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. | 


The certiticates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
guid premiums, such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 


| turer, 


tion of Discharges of Lightning. The Improvement of 


-Paragraphs: Reports of Engineering Societies. Iron 
ant Steed Notes. Railway Notes. Engincering Struc- 
Bo k Notices, 


TER oS—ts<ned in monthly numbers of 112 pages each, 


| large &ve, with iilostrations, at $5 per annum; single 


} Lhuubere, 50 ce ts each 
dD. ¥ 


earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st | 


December, 1871, for which certificates will be issued onand | 
after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
C. A. Hand, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howland, 

nj. Babcock, 
} te 3 LS 
ordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Geo. S. Stephenson, 
William If. Webb 
Sheppard Gandy, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Charles P. Burdett, 
Chas. H. Marshail, 
William E. Bunker, 
Samuel L. Mitchill, 
James G. De Forest, 
Robert L. Stuart, 
Alexander V. Blake, 
Charles D. Leverich. 
Joveph Gaillard, Jr., 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
J. D. HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 


QASSELL’S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


1. LINEAR DRAWING, 150 Engravings. Price $1. 
2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 


J.D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. EL. Moore, 
Henry Coit, 

Josiah O, Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lowell Hojbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A.P Pillot, 
William E- Dedge, 
David Laue, 
James bryce, « 
Daniel S. Miller, 
Wm. sax 
Hanr . Bogert, 
penal Perkine, 





| Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 


8. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 


is UMMER 


h. 
NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St. 


READING. 
A STEADFAST WOMAN. By Miss M. Bran- 


stem. Svo, cloth, with Iliustrations, $1 50. 


VAN 


4 


ONE STORY BY TWO AUTHORS; or, A Tale 





Without a Moral. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


THE RECTOR AND HIS FRIENDS. Dialogues 
on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the 
Day. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


LUCRETIA; or, The Heroine of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Author of * The Owlet of Owls- 
townedge.’’ S8vo, cloth, $1 25. 

Post free on receipt of price. 


Pott, FOUsEG Ss 'CO., 


Cooper Union, New York. 





| ies imperial 8vo, double columns, price $8, hand- 


somely printed in a new, clear, old-faced type, 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 


ETYMOLOGY. 
BY HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revieed and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language (with the assistance of the Kev. J. 

C. ATKINsoN, Author of the Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect). 


With an Introduction on the Formation of Language. 


In preparing this Edition the Author has had the bene- 


| fil of the learned and very judicious annotations of Mr. 


4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC. | 


130 Engravings. Price, $1. 
5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
Price, $1 75. 


6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 64 Engravings. 


| Price, $1 50. 


7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 
Double and Treble-page size. Price, $2. 


8. DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. Price, $1 50. 

9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 

10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, 81 50. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPiN, 


5%) Reoadway, New York, 


140 Engravinges. 





|“ A MER. SCHOOL INSTITUTE” aids all 


4 who want cood Teachers ; ropresente Tvachers 


| who seek positions. and does general hducational busi- 
| ness. . 


asta) shed 18°53. 4 Bend St., New York. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., AcTUaky. 


(eorge P. Marsh in the American Edition of the First 
Voiume of the Dictionary, which have in many cases led 
to the adoption of his views. Attention has also been 
given to the criticiams in the Etymological Dictionary ot 


| G. Mfitler (KoOthen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sugges- 


tions on the derivations of words which occur in various 


aay Wherever the etymology of the First Edition 


| friends, the etymology of words o 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


sas been materially altered, the word is marked with an 
asterisk. In deference to the judgment of respected 
classic derivation, 
which in general were omitted in the First Edition, has 
been concisely inserted in the present work. 


Copies will be sent to any address, on receipt of the 
price (#8). by 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
88 Bleecker Street, New York, 


PL ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
188 NASSAU STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 
paid, at Catalogue prices, 











